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QUEENS WITH THEIR CROWNS 
OFF. 
\ HEN I read a short time ago of the serious 
illness of the Queen of Saxony, brought on 
by overfatiguing herself in putting up preserves, 
I could not but smile when I thought how differ- 
eut was the image thus presented to one’s mind 
from that of our childish ideas of a queen as a 
being always wearing a crown upon her head, 
and going around in velvet robes lined with er- 
mine. One learns in later years that these royal 
ladies are a good deal like ordinary 
women in their pursuits and occu- 
pations. Some, like her Saxon Maj- 
esty, have a taste for household 
pursuits, others are devoted to art, 
and not a few have a passion for 
practical millinery and dressmak- 
ing. 

For instance, the Princess of 
Wales is very fond of making up 
her own bonnets. She has often 
been heard to say that no one of 
the court milliners can contrive to 
suit her style so well as she can 
herself. She will purchase half a 
dozen bonnets of as many differ- 
ent modistes, and will remodel ev- 
ery one of them before she will 
consent to wear them. The close 
pretty capote that she has been in- 
strumental during the past season 
in bringing into vogue in London, 
to the vast improvement of the ap- 
pearance of the British matrons 
and maidens, was her own inven- 
tion, and the work of her royal fin- 
gers as well. She never allows any 
one of her daughters to appear in 
a hat that has not first undergone 
careful inspection, and perhaps also 
a certain amount of alteration. 
The Princess learned these arts in 
her school-girl days, when she was 
only the eldest daughter of a very 
poor Danish duke, who had some- 
thing less of an income than her 
own equerries have nowadays. 
Many anecdotes are told of the 
simple and economical manner in 
which Duke Christian and his ex- 
cellent wife, before becoming King 
and Queen of Denmark, reared their 
blooming flock of lovely girls and 
promising boys. Even after their 
accession to the Danish throne they 
did not part with their taste for a 
simple and unostentatious mode of 
life. When the lovely Alexandra 
was first betrothed to the Prince of 
Wales, Queen Victoria wrote to the 
Queen of Denmark to request that 
a photograph of the young Prin- 
cess’s boudoir might be sent her, 
so that she might have a room fit- 
ted up in precisely the same way at 
Marlborough House. Her Majesty 
of Denmark was in a quandary. 
The rooms that her daughters oc- 
cupied were furnished in the plain- 
est possible manner, and their plen- 
ishing was in no wise suited for 
reproduction in the home of the 
Princess of Wales. So in this di- 
lemma the leading upholsterer of 
Copenhagen was applied to, an ele- 
gant boudoir was hastily impro- 
vised, and Queen Victoria’s kindly 
and gracious request received a due 
response, One may remember, too, 
the loose short jacket in which the 











graving and etching on copper—pursuits in which 
she was aided and encouraged by her gifted hus- 
band. Notwithstanding the rigid and, it must be 


added, selfish seclusion in which it now pleases her | 
to dwell, she was in her early womanhood an ex- | 


tremely gay young sovereign, delighting in giving 
and in going to balls, and in all other forms of 
social enjoyment. 
was her delight. One of the court bals costumés 
reproduced the court and personages of the early 
years of Louis XVI.’s reign, the Queen, of course, 
appearing as Marie Antoinette, a dress in which 


A faney ball in particular | 








ever dwelt in a palace was the Empress Eugénie. | 
Not that she cut out and sewed her gowns her- | 


self, but wearied out by the inability of the court 
dressmakers to carry out her ideas, she caused a 
regular dressmaking establishment to be install- 
ed in the upper story of the palace of the Tuile- 
ries, directly over her own private suite of apart- 
ments. Silks, satins, laces, velvets, trimmings, 
were purchased 
appointed agent, a whole battery of sewing-ma 
chines and a battalion of operatives were install 
ed, together with cutters-out, fitters, ete.—the 


by the wholesale by a specially 
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Princess Alexandra was constantly 
portrayed just before her marriage. 
An English lady of rank, who 
chanced to be visiting the court of 
Denmark before there was any talk of the be- 
trothal, asked the Princess why she wore those 
jackets, since they were no longer fashionable. 
“T know that,” was the modest and candid reply ; 
“but I have a great many skirts of dresses the 
bodices of which are worn out, and as I can not 
afford to throw them aside, I wear them with 
these jackets.” Undoubtedly her skill at mak- 
ing and altering bonnets dates from the period 
of her girlhood. 

Queen Victoria in her youth was an accom- 
plished musician, and was very fond also of en- 





Wortn Mantite.—Cur Parrern, No. 3196; Price 25 Cents. 
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she looked exceedingly well. The high powder- 
ed coiffure and high-heeled shoes lent to her stat- 
ure some additional and needed height, and the 
soft white of the powder set off to advantage her 
fresh complexion and sparkling blue eyes. In 
her early days Queen Victoria was quite a pretty 
young woman, and she found a natural and wo- 
manly enjoyment, no doubt, in the adulation and 
admiration that are always the meed of even a 
fair amount of good looks in a youthful female 
sovereign. 

Probably the greatest female dressmaker that 





whole personnel, in fact, of a first-class dress- 
making establishment. A trap-door, cut in the 
floor of the principal work-room, communicated 
with the boudoir of the Empress beneath, its out 
lines being skillfully dissimulated amongst the 
ornaments and mouldings of the ceiling. Through 


this trap-door a manikin, modelled with great | 
care after the figure of the Empress, could be | 


lowered at will for that lady’s inspection. It 


was mounted on wheels, and when the toilette | 





so that the Empress could judge of the effect of 
the dress when its wearer was in motion 

One of the dresses made up in this imperial 
work-room never was worn in public 
widely celebrated. It 
womanly pique. The 


, yet became 
had its origin in a bit of 
Countess Castiglione, that 
exquisite Italian who was the reigning beauty for 
several seasons at the court of the Tuileries, and 
who was perfectly beautiful from head to foot, 
was once heard to remark sneeringly, respecting 
the Empress, that she had a pretty face, but that 
her figure, deprived of the advantages of crino- 


line and ample draperies, would 


show to decidedly ill advantage, 
ited to the 
Empress, and she at once resolved 
to prove to her lovely rival that she 
was mistaken. <A grand fancy ball 
was shortly to be given at one of 
the foreign leg and the Em- 

concocting her cos 
tume at once. She was to appear 
in the character of Diana. The ma- 
terial, ordered expressly for the oe- 
from Ly a heavy 
silken crape of a pale green hue, in- 
terwoven 


This speech was rep 


tions, 
press set about 


casion ons, was 
in some miraculous man- 
ner flashes of silver. The 
tunic, clasped on the shoulder with 
that vast and peerless diamond the 
Regent, was of the briefest The 
girdle was of diamonds and emer- 


with 


alds, the bow and quiver of silver 
studded with brilliants. A crescent 
of the largest diamonds in the 
crown jewels of France blazed 
above the Empress’s brow. In 
this guise the beautiful Eugénie 
entered her boudoir on the night 
of the ball, as lovely and as little 
clad as an antique statue, and pre- 
sented herself before the gaze of 
her imperial husband. The Em- 
peror took but one look, but that 
look was quite sufficient. A scene 
ensued, as a matter of course. The 
Emperor vowed that she should 
not appear in that dress in any ball- 
room whatsoever, and the lady de- 
clared that she would, or that she 
would not appear at all. Finally, 
the husband conquered, and the in- 
dignant and baffled b auty, shroud- 
ed from head to foot in a loose dom- 
ino of blue satin, flitted twice or 
thrice through the ball-room at the 
embassy, and then retired on the 
plea of indisposition. 

7 The Empress of Austria is se- 
verely blamed by her music-loving 
subjects for het passionate devo- 

tion to.horses and riding. They 

complain that she cares but little 
about the opera, and scarcely ever 
there, and that instead of 
showing attention or courtesy to 
the great singers or musicians of 


goes 


the day, she reserves her civilities 
for circus riders. The late Queen 
of Holland, who was one of the 
most intellectual and strong-mind- 
ed of the royal ladies of Europe, 
used to solace herself in the inter- 
vals between her literary and po 
litical occupations with embroidery, 
There still exists at her summet 
palace, the House in the Wood, ia 
complete set of drawing-room fur- 
niture worked by her, even to the 





bands that border the window-cur- 
tains. The pattern is composed 
of groups of cherries and leaves on 


a background worked in white floss 


silk. The Queen of the Belgians is 
said to be an adept at imitating an- 
tique embroidery in gold and silver 
thread, and her daughter,-the Princess Louise of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, shares her tastes for this ar- 
tistic branch of feminine employment. The Crown 


Princess of Prussia, like her youngest sister the 
Princess Beatrice, is an accomplished amateut 
artist, only she paints in oils, and delights in mil- 
itary subjects, while the Princess Beatrice is de- 
voted to water-colors. The present Queen of 
Spain is one of the most accomplished ladies in 
Europe, speaking some half a dozen languages 


was completed, one of the ladies-in-waiting used | with perfect fluency, and devoting her leisure mo- 


to draw the manikin by a cord around the room, 


ments to literature and music. The Duchess of 
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Edinburgh is renowned also for her lingual ac- 
quirements and for her skill in music, being a 
brilliant pianist. She is a lady of remarkable 
force of character, and has cured her husband of 
sundry very unprincely defects. She is famed in 
the royal family of England as being the only 
member of it who ever successfully defied the 
authority of Queen Victoria, that imperious lady 
having been compelled on more than one occa- 
sion to recall a command issued by her to her 
spirited Russian daughter-in-law. The Duchess, 
despite her imperial origin, is very simple in her 
tastes and manners, cares nothing for dress or 
display, and may often be seen making purchases 
in the London shops without the slightest for- 
mality or ceremony. 

It is said that the coolness between the Duchess 
and her royal mother-in-law took its rise, in true 
feminine fashion, in an article of dress, namely, 
a bonnet. When the Duchess was to make her 
entrance as a bride into London, the Queen sent 
her as a present a white bonnet, with a request 
that she would wear it on the occasion of her 
first appearance before the British public. Now 
Queen Victoria, amongst her many noble and es- 
timable qualities, does not number that of taste 
in dress, and the bonnet in question was simply 
hideous, and very unbecoming as well to its des- 
tined wearer. The Duchess wore the bonnet, and 
was pronounced a fright in consequence by the 
spectators, who had expected to see a lady rival- 
ling in loveliness and grace their beloved Princess 
of Wales. Naturally she has never forgiven her 
Majesty for the ill-timed gift ; and quarrels about 
precedence, “ Jingoism,” and other exasperations 
have naturally tended to widen the breach. But 
the bonnet and the unfavorable impression that it 
helped to create notwithstanding, the Duchess of 
Edinburgh is by no means unattractive-looking. 
She has a most lovely complexion, fine blue eyes, 
and a well-shaped intellectual brow, and but for 
an undue heaviness in the mould of the lower 
part of her face, she would be a very handsome 
woman. Lucy H. Hooper. 
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WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


VOLUMES OF 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HARPER’S WErKLY, HARprER’s Bazar, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 

bers of their periodicals for three years only. 
Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 
In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 37, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
W &kKLY and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 

numbers prior to that time. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 120, published February 14, contains, among 
other interesting matter, stories, sketches, and illus- 
trations appropriate to the day upon which it is 
issued. 

The front page is an admirable wood-engrav- 
ing by W. A. ROGERS, illustrating a Valentine 
Story by Mrs. MARGARE?r EYTINGE; there is a 
continued story by Mxs. JOHN LILLIE upon the 
same theme; two fanciful illustrations by Mrs. 
Jessie SHEPHERD, with an accompanying poem ; 
and a bright little drawing by Sou EYTINGE, en- 
titled “ His First Valentine.” 

The boys will be specially interested in the Scotch 
game of Curling as described by SAERWOOD RYSE. 
The Serial Story retains its interest, and Fimmy 
Brown relates another of his thrilling adventures. 

For those who have a taste for instructive read- 
ing there is an article entitled “ Picciola,” by MRs. 
SoPHiE HERRICK, fully illustrated, and explain- 
ing in an interesting manner some of the leading 
principles of botany. 








IB Through the courtesy of the Decorative 
Art Society of New York we shall be able next 
week to lay before our readers a FU\A-SIZED 
WorKING PATTERN of the exquisite SEA-WEED 
DESIGN FOR TABLE Cover which took the 
SPECIAL PRIZE for the best Tuble-cover Design at 
the last Competitive Exhibition of the Society. 








A NEGLECTED CAREER FOR 
UNMARRIED WOMEN. 

GOOD deal has been said concerning 

the anomalous position of women un- 
married yet no longer young. And doubt- 
less, apart from any consideration of the 
loneliness of a life deprived of the very near- 
est human ties, a woman who for any rea- 
son refuses to marry has many minor trials. 
The conventional humor of her situation 
naturally does not strike her as agreeably 
as it does others. The restraints of custom, 
also, most wisely imposed upon an ignorant 
girl, seem irksome and absurd to her when 
they cramp the life of a mature woman. 
“Ah!” said a brilliant woman once, “no one 
knows what humiliation is until she is 





chaperoned by the girl who has married the 
man she wouldn’t have.” 

Then society looks askance at the middle- 
aged woman who is not married. There 
seems to be no place in the social order for 
her. She feels herself an anachronism in 
the company of the young, while the ranks 
of the matrons, which she fain would join, 
do not open to her. Friends advise her to 
become interested in charity, she has “so 
much time.” The Ideal Spinster haunts her 
conscience like a spectre. The Ideal Spin- 
ster is given over body and soul to good 
works. She is a ministering angel either to 
humanity in general or to the families of 
her kindred in particular. There is no 
question about the position of the Ideal 
Spinster in the first case; a Sister of Chari- 
ty, a hospital nurse, a visitor of the poor, has 
won not only recognition, but reverence, 
from the world. The Ideal Spinster, in the 
other case, makes as complete although less 
obvious surrender of self. She is the ad- 
mirable inmate of a home, who is second 
housekeeper, companion, nurse, assistant 
cook, and plain seamstress, all as cheaply as 
Mrs. Gamp longed to “lay out” her fellow- 
creatures, namely, “for nothing”; the reason 
with both being the same: “ Sich,” said Mrs. 
Gamp—“ sich is the love I bears ’em.” 

This is the Ideal Spinster, a saint, who 
sometimes may even be called a martyr. 
Our real spinster is quite a different being. 
She is a good woman, but she is not a saint, 
and she distinctly dislikes the notion of be- 
ing amartyr. She is honestly sorry for the 
miseries of the world, but she feels no “ vo- 
cation” for plunging into philanthropy any 
deeper than a class in an industrial school, 
and the visiting of herscholars. She loves her 
brothers and sisters, but the emotion is of a 
placid—one may almost say conscientious— 
nature, and does not impel her to merge her 
life into theirs. There is even a possibility 
that she can not “get on” well with her 
brothers and sisters in law. Our real spin- 
ster, in fine, wants to live her own life, just 
as her brothers and sisters live theirs. But 
how is she to live her own life? Doubtless 
she would be vastly astonished to be told 
that the remedy for her troubles is in her 
own hands. She arraigns the world, yet the 
world is not without excuse. Society is a 
matter of giving as well as taking. People 
are important to the world just in propor- 
tion to what they can give the world. Take 
the single subject of invitations. Only the 
very rich can afford to ask those whom they 
want to their feasts; the rest of us have to 
ask those who have asked us, and most of 
us, to descend to detail, have only a limited 
amount of space in our dining-rooms. This 
is unfortunate ; it may be blameworthy; but 
our spinster has no special grievance, since 
she suffers in common with others. In very 
truth, most unmarried women who find them- 
selves gradually dropped from invitation 
lists are so dropped simply because they can 
give no invitations in return. “I’m sure,” 
says the kindly hostess, “I should like to 
ask Miss Blank, she is such a pleasant girl” 
(Miss Blank is forty-two, but the hostess is 
kindly, and respects her imagined clinging 
to youth), “only there are so many people 
whom I’m under obligations to, and my 
house is small.” Has not the kindly hostess 
reason in her words? Must one, because of 
pity for the “pleasant” Miss Blank, neglect 
the hospitable matron whose terrapin and 
venison, or whose chicken salad and escalop- 
ed oysters, one has eaten ? 

The real solution of Miss Blank’s difficul- 
ties, which, with all her pleasantness, are 
fast making her morbid and cynical, is—a 
house. Did Miss Blank resolutely decline 
to be considered a “girl,” did she take a 
modest pretty house, and protect herself 
from any chance of censure by the presence 
of some female friend, did she give charm- 
ing little dinners and enticing little lunches, 
she would find that she had no lack of invi- 
tations. She would find something better— 
how many innocent and amiable interests 
life stili holds for her. And by thus frankly 
accepting the situation she would disarm 
her mockers. For it is not the simple fact 
of living an unmarried life that is ridiculous, 
it is the grotesque and futile pretense of 
youth when youth is past. A gentlewoman 
who makes no secret of her age, and tries to 
perform her age’s fitting duties, may be old 
and ugly, but she can never be despised. 
Married or single, a householder is a person 
of importance ; she has a career. And when 
all is said, she has the primitive, most neces- 
sary career of her sex. Every woman in- 
stinctively longs, because she is a woman, 
for a home of herown. On the other hand, 
more than it needs doctors, or lawyers, or 
artists, or Sisters of Charity, the world needs 
happy, beautiful, harmonious homes. In- 
deed, the real object of all these other ca- 
reers is to guard or to beautify the home. 
Here, then, is a career most womanly and 
useful waiting for unmarried women. This 
country, at least, has no prejudices strong 
enough to bar its pursuit. It is neglected, 
but by no means untried, and when tried, iv 





has had the best results. There is, of course, 
one palpable objection—the cost of a home. 
But there is a small class of unmarried wo- 
men who own property, and there is a large 
class of women-workers who earn more than 
their bare support. Many women to-day 
have incomes upon which young men would 
think themselves justified in marrying. A 
home is a perfectly feasible idea to them. 
Often they have sisters, or cousins, or friends, 
to whom such a home would be a haven of 
rest from a laborious dependence. Yet these 
very women live in boarding-houses where 
every discomfort is supplied for ten dollars 
a week; or, if they are women of leisure, 
they “visit round,” or live in the families 
of their relatives, thereby defrauding them- 
selves and the world of the pleasant homes 
which they might have made. 

It is true that quite apart from the mon- 
ey objection there are weighty obstacles 
to an unmarried woman’s “keeping house.” 
Though the women in question are no long- 
er young, they may have living parents. 
Sometimes there is tender care on one side 
and loving consideration on the other, and 
the daughter feels the same sense of free- 
dom in asking her friends to her parents’ 
house that she would to her own. Practi- 
cally she has a home of her own, the dear- 
er and the more precious because she feels 
how necessary she is to its master and mis- 
tress. Sometimes, also, there is only one 
parent. All over the country are scattered 
homes where widowed mothers and their 
daughters live most happily. And the same 
thing may be seen where the father is the 
surviving parent, although it is less com- 
mon, for that very simple and evident rea- 
son which makes widowers less numerous 
than widows. 

But there are parents whose temper is 
not so pliant. The old people love the old 
ways; they have not the ideals or the man- 
ners of the new generation; they want a 
quiet life; therefore the daughter almost 
without question gives up her own friends 
and tastes. The common opinion of such 
self-immolation is that it is the proper con- 
duct of a dutiful daughter: are they not 
her parents? Yet one may question wheth- 
er any parent has the right to act the part 
of an amiable and unconscious vampire, and 
drain a child’s life. Deducting all these, 
however, as well as those whose poverty is 
an insurmountable obstacle, there remain 
a considerable number of women who have 
it in their power to have homes of their own. 
They at least have no right to complain of 
the world’s neglect. To be strictly just, 
perhaps it is the world that has the right to 
complain of them. It may not be every 
woman’s duty to marry—indeed, the reflec- 
tion must occur to any observer that it is 
the duty of many women not to marry, and 
it is certainly, where there are more women 
than men, an impossibility for all women to 
marry—but it is surely the duty of every 
woman in some way or another to bear her 
share of the burdens of life. 





{Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XIV. 


“Now, if you please, Miss Rose, isn’t truth 
stranger than fiction ?” said Sir Lytton Leycester, 
one fine morning, as he stepped into Mrs. Trevyl- 
yan’s pretty parlor. “Isn’t truth stranger than 
fiction?” he went on, fumbling in his pockets for 
a letter which he could not find. “Do you re- 
member, Miss Rose, that we were speaking the 
other day of Marjoribanks—Rebecca Ethel—our 
and your old governess ?” 

“Oh, Iam sure I do!” said Rose. “ What of 
her?” 

“Just read that note, will you, please, and then 
tell me that we do not live in the land of dreams, 
that there is nothing in the cards, that spiritual- 
ism isn’t true.” 

“Oh, how well I remember the fine English 
handwriting !” said Rose, looking at the note. 

“ Rebecca Ethel has seen my name in the pub- 
lic prints, she says (you observe, Miss Rose, this 
pleasant way your American papers have of men- 
tioning where one dines and calls, and where he 
takes his bath), and she appeals to me for a char- 
acter.” 

“Poor thing!” said Rose. ‘ Do give her one.” 

“So you bear no malice because Rebecca Ethel 
aspired to become your mamma-in-law ? You for- 
give her for Mangnall’s Questions ?” 

“Tam sure I do. Who could have helped lov- 
ing papa ?” said innocent Rose, who had no very 
clear ideas of the proprieties as interpreted by 
fashion. 

“Well, I do not know anything against her, I 
am sure,” said Sir Lytton, “I think my mother 
sent her off because we were all through Mang- 
nall, She was a good-looking, red-haired, Mercy 
Merrick sort of personage, was she not? She 
can not be so very young now.” 

“She told me she was twenty-six,” said Rose, 
to whom that age seemed to have been, then, Me- 
thuselan. 

“ Add ten years to that, dear Miss Rose.” 

“T mean to go and see her—poor Miss Marjori- 
banks!” said Rose. 

“That would be kind,” said Sir Lytton. “ How- 
ever, let us wait awhile. I wonder if I may sit 
down to your aunt’s table, and use her lovely sil- 
ver inkstand and jolly paper and clean pens to 





write out poor Rebeeca Ethel a character? Stay, 
how do I know what she has done since ?” 

“Oh, she has done nothing wrong. She is a 
good teacher, I know; and if she is a little sen- 
timental, that hurts nobody,” said Rose. 

“She certainly taught you to sing very charm- 
ingly,” said Sir Lytton. 

So between them these philosophers of eight- 
een and twenty-three gave Rebecca Ethel Mar- 
joribanks a good character, by which she got a 
New York situation, thus influencing their own 
destinies more than they could have thought. 
Had they been older, they would have paused ere 
they gave a recommendation. The ease—we might 
almost say the want of conscience—with which 
people give “characters” in America has led to 
no end of trouble. 

So, as it may be supposed, Sir Lytton’s recom- 
mendation, written on Mrs. Trevylyan’s paper, 
with that lady’s cipher on the sheet, was a very 
valuable document to Rebecca Ethel Marjori- 
banks. 

It must not be supposed that the Hon. Ha- 
thorne Mack was idle, or neglecting his own in- 
terests, all this time. It is we who have been 
neglecting him. On the other hand, to the infi- 
nite surprise of Mrs. Trevylyan and Rose, he be- 
came evidently very much the fashion. Mrs. 
Mortimer explained her interest in him by the 
fact that Mr. Mortimer had large business inter- 
ests with him, and that he had requested her to 
show him attention. ‘ He is a rough diamond, you 
know,” said this sapient lady, “ and he is rather— 
just a litthe—unconventional ; but he has sterling 
traits, and he is an important factor in the devel- 
opment of the West.” 

All of which meant that the Hon. Hathorne 
Mack had some stock, or was creating some, in a 
Western railroad, of which Mr. Mortimer wanted 
shares—yes, the lion’s share. 

And Sidonie Devine courted him, and was seen 
deep in conversation with him at a Patriarchs’ 
ball. Even Fanny Grey, refined and lovely, in- 
vited him to a tea, because everybody did; and 
the seven exclusive McBrides, who came over in 
the first voyage of the Mayflower, all smiled 
sweetly on the great Mack, because he was sup- 
posed to be the coming decillionaire. 

At the dinners and receptions the Hon. Ha- 
thorne committed a thousand faux pas where 
Rose had committed one, and all were forgiven 
him. If he ate with his knife, pushed his food 
thereon with his fingers, and defiled the marble 
floors with tobacco juice, people either looked the 
other way or forgave it, because he was a rough 
diamond, a great power in Wall Street, a “ coming 
man,” 

Had any power seated just above the social 
circle of our best society unroofed the houses, like 
a modern Asmodeus, and had this much-needed 
spirit taken the pains to compare the behavior of 
the fashionable set toward the inexperienced but 
naturally refined girl, and their subsequent be- 
havior toward the naturally brutal, repulsive, and 
ignoble man, that same spirit might have readily 
observed, “‘ How inconsistent is humanity!” But 
as that has been said before, perhaps he would 
not have deigned to mention it. He might, how- 
ever, have given a Mephistophelian grin. 

It would, perhaps, have not troubled the spirit 
to know why men courted the Hon. Hathorne 
Mack. Pluto is a god whose powers of persua- 
sion, ever since he induced Proserpine to marry 
him, have been enormous, and if Hathorne Mack 
or any one else can get good points in Wall 
Street for a New York man of fashion, the man 
of fashion will take him out, in his dog-cart, to 
the races. 

But that women, refined women, should have 
so soon adopted him, seemed at first impossible. 
Ah! Asmodeus, in your process of unroofing 
houses you have seen that woman, lovely woman, 
is sometimes venal. She too speculates in Wall 
Street. 

Mrs. Morella and Sidonie Devine had a great 
passion for Wall Street. Almost every day at 
afternoon tea Jack Long came in, and Dicky 
Smallweed, and several others, with the stock 
quotations, and some thousands changed hands 
under the old blue tea-cups. 

Mrs. Morella had a beautiful house, every sort 
of portitre, where modern elegance made luxury 
and taste a palpable atmosphere, and yet what a 
jargon was talked there! 

Jack Townley, whose devotion to Mrs. Morella 
had been the talk of the town, seemed to have 
fallen into disgrace with that lady since he had 
in a measure returned to Rose, and his place was 
filled by the Hon. Hathorne Mack, whese bou- 
quets were the biggest, as his dinners at Del- 
monico’s were the most expensive, that Mrs. Mo- 
rella had ever received or enjoyed. 

There was, however, one point on which Mrs, 
Morella and Sidonie held high and most painful 
discourse. 

“He wants me to receive his sister, that horrid 
Mrs. Philippeau,” said Mrs. Morella. 

“Yes, I know it,” said Sidonie. “A regular 
second-rate. It is terrible. We can not do it.” 

“It would be so different if she were not 
known at all; but she is such an exact caricature 
of nous autres, and so conspicuous, and so ambi- 
tious, that I can not, I will not, have the creature 
here,” said Mrs. Morella. 

“T have a thousand in Brandy Gulch,” said 
Sidonie, reflectively, “and my broker says that 
if he will, Hathorne Mack can make it worth ten 
times what I paid for it.” 

“Oh, I am much deeper in than that,” said 
Mrs. Morella, “ but I would rather lose it all than 
to see that woman Philippeau in my drawing- 
room.” 

“T tell you, we must temporize,” said Sidonie. 
“Or we might let her in, and make it so uncom- 
fortable for her that she would immediately be 
glad to go out again.” 

“Oh no, we could not; the Hon. Hathorne 
Mack is too clever for that. He would put us 
under the harrow if we did not treat her well. 
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No more dinners at Delmonico’s ; no more points. 
When he sells a thing, it must bring its mar- 
ket value; and when he buys, he buys cheap, 
and sells dear. I knowhim. It is only by fem- 
inine wit and artifice that we can keep Phil- 
ippeau out. Just see here; she has had the 
impudence to write to me about a governess I 
discharged, a creature named Ethel Marjoribanks, 
and who I thought stole my diamond ear-ring. 
Don’t you remember? I afterward found it in 
the coupé. Well, I never answered the note, and 
she has written me another, saying I need not 
take the trouble, as she has had a charming char- 
acter of her from Sir Lytton Leycester. Now did 
you ever hear of such a brute ?” 

“No; horrid, vulgar, pushing creature! Well, 
I tell you, Fanny Morella, we shall have to notice 
her.” 

“No, Sidonie, not yet—not yet ; let us hope for 
better things.” 

“TI hope for nothing since I see the success of 
Rose Chadwick,” said Sidonie, looking gloomily 
in the fire. 

“TI have found out the attraction that draws 
Jack Townley and Sir Lytton,” said Mrs. Morella. 

“ What is it ?” 

“ They are both deeply interested in her father’s 
silver mine.” 

“ And what draws Arthur Amberley ?” 

“Tired to death of Mrs. Mortimer,” said Mrs. 
Morella. : 

“Yes, that has something to do with it. But 
how he can bear her manners !” 

And yet Sidonie could bear the manners of the 
Hon. Hathorne Mack! 

Mrs. Philippeau, to do Mrs. Morella justice, was 
a most objectionable person to the eye of exclusive 
fashion. She had married a rich French silk-im- 
porter, who had no idea that society would ever 
open its portals to him, nor did he wish it to do 
so. He was very willing that his wife should 
have all the brocades and diamonds, fine horses 
and opera-boxes, she wanted, if she would leave 
him in his counting-room. He was sorry she 
fretted herself so about that world which went 
on without her, and often talked to her, with his 
mingled French philosophy and wit, his homely 
wisdom, of her folly. 

“ Ah, Marie, vy air you so triste, chérie? You 
haves ze fine horses you like, and I gives you 
diamond necklace at Noél. Now share up, Marie 
—shareup.” (Mr. Philippeau congratulated him- 
self on his knowledge of American slang.) “ You 
sall go ze pace, Marie, if you like—have din- 
ners, fétes, all ze grand things. Ven I vas leetle 
boy, I starve. I no have good coat like him’’— 
and he stretched out a seal-skin arm. “Now I 
am varm, vell fed, have pretty vife. Marie, share 
up!” 
Pa Oh, what do you know of a woman’s feel- 
ings, Mr. Philippeau ?” said the ungrateful Marie. 
“What good do my fine clothes do me? I go 
nowhere; I can not wear them; I am not in soci- 
ety. Ihave no use for my horses ; they can drive 
me nowhere but around that stupid Park, of which 
I am tired. I see all the ladies chatting at the 
opera, but no one comes to speak to me except 
my brother.” 

“ Vell, he knows ze grandes dames: vy does he 
not make ze acquaintance for you? And if it is 
not nice here, ven I make two, tree millions, very 
soon, ve go to France—la belle France—vere it is 
shareful. I say, Marie, share up.” 

And the little square-faced, homely, plebeian 
Frenchman tried to kiss his pretty, vulgar, dis- 
contented wife, who would not cheer up at all. 

“T wish I knew Mrs. Mortimer, and Mrs. Tre- 
vylyan, and Mrs. Morella, and that pretty Miss 
Chadwick, and Miss Grey,” said Mrs. Philippeau, 
sighing. 

Her cheerful little husband sighed too. Here 
was a grief which he could not reach; here was 
a sorrow for which his honestly earned money 
could buy no balm of Gilead. If a woman wants 
“ society,” society can be as cruel as the grave. 

“Here, papa! here, mamma! here comes 
Pierre,” sounded a pleasant little voice through 
the splendid salon of Mrs. Philippeau, and the 
prettiest little boy dashed in, to be caught to the 
heart of his loving father, who felt that fortune, 
comfort, and this boy were quite enough to be 
grateful for. 

“Ah! here is petite maman for a kiss,” said 
the delighted father, leading him up to his mother. 

Mrs. Philippeau saluted him gravely: the bit- 
terness of her social ostracism blighted even the 
bliss of maternity. 

“Where is Miss Marjoribanks ?” asked his mo- 
ther, seeing the boy alone. 

“Oh, she has gone out to walk, and I am to 
drive out with papa,” said Pierre, grasping the 
fat, pudgy fingers with rapture. 

“Sall not chére maman go with us too?” ask- 
ed Philippeau, modestly, looking at his wife. 

“Oh no. How perfectly common we should 
look, you and I and the child, on the seat of your 
dog-cart! I wonder at your vulgarity, Philip- 
peau!” So she sat and consumed her heart with 
bitterness. 

[70 BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESSES FORK THE DEMI-SEASON. 


HE costumes imported for the intermediate 

season are shorter than those worn during 
the winter; not only the instep, but a glimpse of 
the ankle is disclosed in walking. Experience 
has shown that short skirts, in order to be both 
comfortable and graceful, must be decidedly 
short. When they are made long enough to 
barely escape the ground, they are apt to drag 
down and finally touch the sidewalk, and the 
whole design of the short skirt is spoiled if the 
wearer must lift it—a thing which most ladies do 
awkwardly. The first spring dresses are of satin 
duchesse entirely, or else combined with striped 
moiré. Dark green, condor brown, and black 








costumes are shown. For the colored satins are 
new passementeries that resemble appliqué em- 
broidery, and are ornamented with small pom- 
pons of silk, like those worn on bonnets. For 
the black dresses there is nothing newer at pre- 
sent than jet in solid passementerie, the “satin 
jet” (with satin cords), jet and chenille fringe, 
and Spanish lace. The striped satin and moiré 
fabric is in great favor for pleatings, and is used 
sometimes for the entire front of the dress skirt, 
from the paniers to the foot, as well as for pleat- 
ed flounces, from three to five, and sometimes 
seven in number, on different parts of the skirt, 
according as they are disclosed by the drapery 
above them. 

Black satin stripes alternating with white gros 
grain stripes in pleatings and flounces will be much 
used for the skirts of dresses that are otherwise 
made of black satin duchesse. Three different 
widths of stripes are shown in new silks for this 
purpose, and the pleats are laid to show only the 
black satin on top, with glimpses of the white be- 
neath each pleat, like a facing. Entirely black 
stripes, or those of any one dark color, are very ef- 
fective for pleated front breadths when stripes two 
and a half or three inches wide are woven alter- 
nately of moiréand satin. Each stripe is lapped to 
leave about an inch of its breadth visible as the 
pleat, making the satin and moiré show alternate- 
ly. This is sewed on the skirt foundation beneath 
the panier drapery, and covers the front breadth 
and one breadth on each side. The pleats are 
pressed flatly, and basted at intervals on the 
wrong side. About an eighth of a yard from the 
lower end a tape crossing underneath fastens the 
pleats still more securely, and below this they are 
loosened to fall like a frill, and this frill is finally 
a fine knife-pleating two or three inches deep, 
made of plain satin duchesse; this frill is cut 
straight across the fabric, is hemmed by blind 
stitches, and is sewed in a regular seam (by ma- 
chine) to the edge of the pleated front. The foot 
of the foundation skirt—which is usually of in- 
expensive lining silk—is simply hemmed or faced. 
The top of these front breadths has a crosswise 
draped breadth of plain satin duchesse—some- 
thing between an apron and paniers—laid in full 
folds, and edged with jet fringe. The folds are 
held in place by being tacked down the side 
seams ; and the back drapery consists of two full 
plain breadths held at the belt in double box 
pleats, and falling down to the foot with merely 
hemmed edges; or else these two breadths are 
bunched up at the top, form two points below, 
are edged with fringe, and there are four or five 
narrow pleated flounces filling up all the spaces 
on the foundation skirt not concealed by the 
drapery. The basque is of plain satin, quite 
short and even all around, scarcely more than a 
finger-length below the waist line, and is trimmed 
down each front by a straight piece of the striped 
material shirred at the neck and the waist line, 
and laid in pleats on the bust and below the waist 
line. The collar is high and standing, and there 
are bullet-shaped crocheted buttons. 

Another stylish arrangement for the front of 
the skirt is that of having a valance at top in- 
stead of the paniers going across; this valance 
consists of ten or twelve wide lengthwise pleats 
of satin from the belt down, finished off like a 
puff at the ends. Curtain-like curved breadths 
are each side of this valance, going off to meet 
the two bouffant back breadths. The front and 
side breadths below the valance are of satin and 
moiré laid in pleats, and finished at the foot with 
shell trimming of satin. 

Puffed fronts will also be seen made of plain 
satin laid in three or five large puffs held by two 
or three rows of shirring, over which the puffs 
droop. These fall from the panier drapery to the 
foot of the skirt. Others have bias gathered 
flounces, each two fingers deep, finished on the 
lower edge with a knife-pleating two inches 
wide. 

When black Spanish lace is to be used on a 
black dress—whether of satin duchesse, gros 
grain, or camel’s-hair—the prettiest skirt fronts 
are like those of full-dress toilettes. The front 
and side breadths are trimmed upward from the 
foot to the knees to represent four square-corner- 
ed pieces, and the lace in full frills or jabots ex- 
tends up and down these squares, but not across 
the foot, which is merely hemmed or faced, and 
falls on a frill of lace and a knife- pleating of 
satin that are on the foundation skirt. To make 
a more elaborate trimming, solid jet passemen- 
terie in a vine may be put up the spaces between 
the two frills or jabots of lace that go up each 
square. There is a high panier drapery across 
the top of the front and side breadths, and the 
two breadths of the back are made slightly bouf- 
fant. The waist has a basque front with two 
frills of Spanish lace across the edge, and the 
back is a half-long princesse polonaise, draped in 
two bouffant points by jet ornaments. 

Polonaise effects are given to the fronts of 
dresses in order to form panier drapery without 
cutting the waist off as a basque. The straight 
fronts form two points as they are drawn back 
to be caught up in pleats at the side seams. The 
back is in polka style, being cut off about four 
inches below the waist line, and two fully draped 
breadths are added there beneath a great bow 
of satin. This style is handsomely made up in 
dark green or brown satin duchesse, trimmed with 
the new pompon appliqué passementerie of the 
same color, or perhaps with a few threads of gold 
introduced ; this trimming goes up each front 
and around the neck, but the ends of the polo- 
naise front are merely hemmed. As puffs at the 
top of sleeves have not been popular on Paris 
dresses, a slightly puffed cuff is now introduced. 
This is a bias frill slightly shirred, and a tiny ruf- 
fle at top, while the lower edge is sewed inside the 
sleeve, and the puff then “ puffs” downward to- 
ward the hand. Inside the sleeve, where the puff 
is nearly flat, is placed a bit of the passementerie, 
showing three small pompons and some appliqué 
leaves. 





NEW SPRING FOULARDS. 


The genuine India foulards show lovely designs 
of the white hawthorn branches so often copied 
on Oriental porcelains, strewn on dark grounds 
of dark India red, black, or cream-color. A bor- 
der for trimming is on one edge, showing birds 
and flowers on some, and bird-cages on others. 
Two groups of birds that look like hand-painting 
are found on each dress pattern; these are to 
decorate the front or else each side of the dress 
skirt. The cost is $30 the dress pattern. French 
foulards of the very fine qualities sold for $1 50a 
yard come in new colors strewn with dots of two 
sizes instead of the single polka dot, or else with 
pear-shaped white flakes. Pale blue foulard 
spotted with pink, rose dotted with blue, sun- 
flower yellow with red, brown, or blue dots, and 
white or cream grounds with dots of every color, 
are shown. For those who declare dots monot- 
onous there are sprigged foulards with pale blue, 
buff, or cream grounds with white sprigs, or else 
the grounds are white and the sprigs colored. 


EMBROIDERED PONGEES, ETC. 


Pongees and the Chinese silks so much used 
this winter for young ladies’ full-dress toilettes 
are imported with embroidered selvedges for 
trimming. The white Chinese silks and pongees 
are in especial favor, and they are also shown in 
Nile green, lemon-color, pale rose, and sky blue. 


FINE WOOL GOODS. 


Nuns’ veiling is the choicest wool goods for 
summer dresses, and is shown this year beauti- 
fully wrought near the selvedge in South Ken- 
sington work of self-color, or with the open Ma- 
deira work of the color of the goods, or with the 
close rich thick work of one color, or else in gay 
jardiniére coloring, showing esthetic lilies, sun- 
flowers, autumn leaves, forget-me-nots, pansies, 
or rose-buds in the borders. These are sold in 
dress lengths, and are expensive, but there are 
sheer pure wool veilings of dainty coloring or 
creamy white to be had in double widths for 75 
cents a yard. White Spanish or Aurillac lace, or 
the new Oriental laces, will be used for trimming 
these stuffs, and the designs for making are sim- 
ilar to those described above for demi-season 
costumes for the street. If economy must be 
considered still further, these dresses may be 
made up over the new foundation satines that 
have twilled silk on the face, but are mounted on 
cotton, and are called satin-Surahine. These are 
excellent for linings and foundations of grena- 
dines also, and cost only 50 cents a yard. 


STRIPED SURAH SILKS, ETC. 

Striped Surah silks are imported in stylish 
dark colors for spring costumes. These come in 
contrasting green with yellow, red with green, 
blue with brown, etc., and there are sunflower or 
gold lines through nearly all the patterns. Both 
lengthwise and bayadere stripes are shown in 
nice qualities that are sold for $1 a yard. Many 
costumes are made entirely of this striped twilled 
silk, but others are combined with the plain col- 
ored Surah silk. The soft Surah satins with a 
border on one edge are sold for $1 50 a yard; 
these are beautiful in black with a red or old gold 
border, or in green and white bars with red and 
green bands on the border, or deep brown with 
écru bands, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArNoLp, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McCrerery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 








PERSONAL. 

A CHINESE artist, with the euphonious name 
of Done Gong, lives in Chicago. 

—Mr. E. P. WuIpP_e is very ill from the ef- 
fects of a fall. 

— Shandon Bells is the title of WrLL1am BLAck’s 
new novel, to begin in the May number of Har- 
PER’S MONTHLY. 

—Three or four friends are to be invited to 
dine with Mr. ARTHUR daily. While there is 
nothing ostentatious about the President's table, 
it is elegantly served, and his cook is a man of 
fame. 

—The silence of several years has been broken 
by Mr. CHarLes READE in a series of papers 
written for HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

—Lisz?’s music is well rendered at Rome, al- 
though ten years ago, HernricH Dorn tells us, 
no concert orchestra existed there, and up to 
the present day not all of BrEETHovEN’s Sym- 
— only one of Mozart’s, and none of 

1AYDN’s have been played there. 

—DantTE GABRIEL ROsseTTI now lives alone 
in his fine house in London, with its garden, ex- 
cept for the companionship of a young poet, T. 
HAL Catng, who has lately put out a volume 
of sonnets. Although peculiar about the sale 
of his pictures, he has yet disposed of enough to 
realize a fortune. 

—Madame NIxsson’s husband was born in the 
Isle of Bourbon, and is a half creole. He has 
possessed rare conversational powers, great 
frankness of manner, and a good heart, but is 
now reported to be suffering from paralysis of 
the brain. 

—Whien JOHANN STRAUSS conducted the for- 
tieth performance of his operetta, The Merry 
War, lately, he begged his friends not to bom- 
bard him with flowers, and consequently the 
bouquets were all sent to his house. 

—With those present at the annual mass for 
Napo.eon IIL. just celebrated in Paris, were 
Prince Joachim MuRaAT, PavuL DE CassaGNac, 
Rovner, the Frincess MaTHitpe, and General 
FLEvry. 

—For fifty years CLEMENT Bates bas rung the 
town bell in Plymouth, Massachusetts, from 
three to five times daily. He is now over ninety. 

—The German poet and novelist BERTHOLD 
AUERBACH is dead. 

—They say that THorEav’s mother once re- 
fused to marry DaNrEL WEBSTER. 

—WaGNER is going presently to Greece to 
make studies for a new opera drawn from the 
Greek mythology. He is now residing with his 
family at Palermo in retirement. 

—‘ The first believer in women’s rights was 
the one who first proposed that women should 


be allowed to eat with their husbands,” said 
Mrs. Cosy, at a recent meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association in New York. She 
is undoubtedly right, but the scoffers wil! have 
something to say of ApAm and Eve and the 
apple. 

—The great-great-niece of the explorer Sieur 
de la Salle, Mrs. BLANCHARD, wife of General A. 
G. BLANCHARD, lives in New Orleans. 

—James Dickson, aged twenty-three, is the 
youngest member of the House of Commons, 
and J. B. Hugues, aged eighty-four, is the old- 
est; while in the Queen’s Privy Council the 
Hon. J. W. Henxey, aged eighty-eight, is the 
oldest, and Prince LEoPo.p, aged twenty-eight, 
is the youngest. 

—Lo! the poor Indian. The present chief of 
the Cherokees is described as a highly educated 
and polished gentleman, dressed in black broad- 
cloth and spotless linen, with emerald studs. 

—It was owing to a request of the Empress 
Eveéniz to MEYERBEER, as his penalty ina game 
of forfeits, that L’ Africaine, written thirty years 
before, laid aside for want of a fit singer, and for- 
gotten, was brought to light and produced. 

—A scoop, without a curtain, with a wreath of 
flowers set under the brim, is called the Langtry 
bonnet. 

—HERBERT INGRAM, founder of the Illustrated 
London News, did more, it is thought, to ad- 
vance the art of engraving in England than any 
other man. 

—Mr. Sykes THORNTON, who spent nearly a 
million sterling in his efforts in England to le- 
gitimize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
having recommended the measure by his own 
example, has lately died. 

—The new country-seat of Bishop CLark, of 
Rhode Island, “* Bouledge,”’ is on a height called 
Warwick Neck, which slopes to the Narragan- 
sett shore on the east, and to the waters of Con- 
sett Bay on the west. 

—All the wood used in Senator PenpLEeTon’s 
housein Washington is American. The entrance 
is a square hall with a fire-place supplied with 
ancient andirons. The walls of the drawing- 
room are hung with pale blue momie-cloth, a 
sofa and chairs are of gilt upholstered in Beau- 
vais tapestry with designs of FonTaing’s fables, 
the mantels are all carved wood, and the morn- 
ing-room, opening into the blue room, is in 
crimson plush. 

—When the charitable Indian Princess, her 
Highness Kups:a Begum, who had not only 
benefited mankind, but all kinds of needy ani- 
mals, and who at one time abandoned the use 
of a certain bath-room for fear of disturbing 
some swallows which had built in the doorway, 
died at Bhopaul, all the shops were closed, and 
no business was done for three days. 

—Mrs. Stowe’s health bas been greatly bene- 
fited by her winter in Florida. 

—When a young man, working at harness- 
making in Herkimer, New York, ex-Treasurer 
SPINNER practiced writing his autograph hour 
after hour, till he brought his signature to the 
style and proportions with which we are famil- 
iar. He is now eighty. 

—Madame Essirorr has been decorated by 
the King of Denmark with the medal for art 
and science. 

—The Chinese Minister at Washington, CHENG 
Tsao JU, is fifty, and his wife seventeen. He is 
frequently seen at receptions, but his wife is not 
in society, and receives only by card. 

—Major-General James Cuinton’s certificate 
of membership of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
bearing the signatures of WasHINGTON and 
KNOX, is the property of Mrs. JonatHan Haw- 
KINS, of Walden, New York. 

—The coronation of a Russian Czar must be a 
picturesque and romantic occasion. The crowns 
of the ancient principalities united under his rule 
are borne in his procession ; a standard wrought 
with their arms and devices waves above him; 
while around him delegates from the remotest 
— of his empire are gathered—Tartars from 

astern Siberia, Mongols from the Ili frontier, 
and chieftains from the Turcoman steppes. 

—FPalms and Temples is the title of an account 
of a four months’ voyage on the Nile, by JULIAN 
BIDDULPH ARNOLD, son of EDWIN ARNOLD. 

—The seats for the first two performances of 
WaGner’s Fursifal at Munich next July have 
already been taken. It was advertised in the 
American papers like any other amusement. 
The score of it has been sold for something 
over eighteen thousand dollars. No future gen- 
eration can say that this one does not pay lib- 
erally for its pleasures. 

—Mr. GeorGe F. UNDERHILL, of Concord, New 
Hampshire, discovered in his attic shortly since 
a copy of the epistles of PoLycarpand IGnatTivs, 
printed in black and red, and Greek and Latin 
type, with manuscript notes in Greek text. 

—At a recent concert in Scranton, Pennsylva- 
nia, ReMENYI stopped playing, and announced 
that he should play no more until they ceased 
cracking and crunching pea-nuts in the gallery. 

—At the funeral of Madame TaGLiont1, Count- 
ess de Voisins, who lately died in Berlin at the 
age of eighty-seven, all the dignitaries of the im- 
perial palace attended. She leaves a son well 
married in England, and a daughter whose hus- 
band is an Austrian prince. 

—Dr. ADLER lately, delivering an address in 
London concerning the persecuted Jews in Rus- 
sia, appealed to his hearers to raise five million 
dollars in order that the victims might emigrate 
to America, the haven of the oppressed. 

—In order to obtain money for charity, the 
Princesse de Beauvan, who lately died, used to 
embroider hangings in chenille, selling them by 
raffle, and sometimes making five thousand dol- 
lars on a design. 

—The man who dug Aaron Burr’s grave, 
JAMES WERTZ, is still living, in Princeton, New 
Jersey, at the age of ninety. 

—The brunette young granddaughter of Liszt, 
the Baroness Von BitLow, is living with and de- 
voting herself to the composer. She makes him 
laugh, eat, walk, and enjoy life with her when- 
ever she can beguile him from his studies. 

—Mrs. Haweis gave a Chaucer ball for chil- 
dren, and a supper of Canterbury Pilgrims, at 
her house in London a few weeks since. The 
costumes were studied from fourteenth-century 
manuscripts. The ‘fair Emelye’’ in white and 
gold, with coral carcanet, and hair ‘* brayded be- 
hynde her back a yard long,” the Princess Ca- 
nace with her falcon on her wrist, the Nun, 
Griselda, and the Clerk, were all of the com- 
pany. The medieval supper was served on an- 
cient tressels, and the rooms were hung with old 
tapestries. It is said that the Queen does not 





give her approval to Mrs. Haweis’s last volume. 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


On each of the longer sides of the bas- 
ket is an old gold satin valance, which 
consists of a strip of satin of the same 
length and width as the basket, and em- 
broidered as shown in Fig.2. The work 
is sometimes called China ribbon em- 
broidery, from the material employed, 
which is a narrow silk ribbon about 
three-sixteenths of an inch wide, man- 
ufactured in plain and in shaded colors; 
it is easy and durable, but must be work- 
ed in a frame. In 
tracing the design 
on the ground, the 
curves for the vine 






Fig. 1.—Fancy Basker.—Rococo Emproiwery.—[See Fig. 2.] 


broidery silk, and at the cen- 
tre of each flower is a French 
knot in orange silk, The rib- 
bon is threaded into a tapestry 
needle, and is used as silk is, 
except that each petal is mark- 
ed bya single stitch. A steel 
piercer is used to perforate 


Pivsn anp Cuevior Dress,—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 133.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 4 
to 9 Years oLp.—Cur Parrery, 
No. 3195: Price 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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—Crocuet Fringe ror Gypsy Tasie, Fig. 1.—Hatyr Sze. 


Fancy Basket.—Rococo sticks of whitewood twenty- 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts oblong wicker fancy bas- 
ket is lined with golden brown 
satin, and trimmed at the cor- 
and on the handles with 
clusters of woollen balls, shading | of peacock blue satin three 
from dark brown to old gold. 


nine inches long, which are cov- 
ered with olive satinette, and 
trimmed on the two outer sides 
with narrow loop fringe of 
variegated wool. The border 
around the table-top is a strip 





inches wide, which is side-pleat- 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


Front anp Back.—Cu 


Tt Pattern, No. 3194: Price 15 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 18-26. 





cated 


stems 


stem 


the satin ground with be- 
fore bringing the ribbon 
through it for a stitch; 
while each stitch or ribbon 
loop is being drawn up 
close, the thick upper end 
of the piercer is inserted 
under it to keep it from 
twisting, and cause it to lie 
flat on the ground. Each 
stitch must be taken from 
the outer edge toward the 
centre of the flower. The 
leaves are worked with 
olive or réséda ribbon, the 
flowers with shaded ribbon 
—the larger with heliotrope 
and yellow, the smaller with 
red. The valance is pleat- 
ed on the ends and fasten- 
ed on the basket as shown 
in the illustration. The up- 
per edge of the basket is 
bound with brown velvet, 
and the handle is crossed 
with crochet brown cord, 


Gypsy Table with 
Embroidered Top. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tae circular top of this 
gypsy table is sixteen inch- 
es in diameter. The stand 
which supports it consists 
of three three -cornered 





and stems are 
drawn, but the 
leaves and pet- 
als are indi- 
simply 
by straight 
short strokes. 
The vine and 
are 
worked 
stitch 
with olive em- 
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Fig. 1.—Gypsy Tasie.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 46. 
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Fig. 2.—Emprowery ror Toierre Cusuioy, Fig. 1. 


1.—Rococo Emprowery. 


being employed 
the leaves 
and the lighter 
for the flowers. 


of the work are 


partly in diag- 
onal button-hole 


stems and 
the edges of the 


. 2.—Morrt Gauze Cravat Bow. 


solid parts 


partly in 
stitch, and 











































row of old gold galloon, 
which is ornamented with 
fancy stitches in peacock 
blue and claret - colored 
silks. The edge of the 
table is trimmed with tas- 
sel fringe, which is shown 
in Fig. 2, and of which 
the crochet heading is 
worked with three shades 
of olive silk in the follow- 
ing manner: Ist round.— 
Make a ch. (chain stitch) 
foundation of the requi- 
site length with the light- 
est shade, work 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the first 
st. (stitch), then alternate- 
ly 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
following 2d st. 2d-5th 
rounds. — Alicrnately 1 
se. around the next 3 ch. 
and3ch. Turn the work 
so that the foundation st. 
will be turned upward, 
and crochet the raised 
work in the remaining 
two shades as follows: 
6th round,—1 se. around 
the first 3 ch. in the 5th 
round, * 8 ch., 1 se. 
around that ch. which 
follows the next se. in 
the 8d round, 3 ch., 1 se. 
around the next 3 ch. in 
the 5th round; repeat 


So Se ee a 


Fig. 1.—Tomerre Cusuion.—[See Fig. 2.] 


ed, the pleats being reversed at the inner 
edge, and set on as shown in the illus. 
tration. Within the satin border the 
wooden top is covered with a thin sheet 
of wadding, and over the whole is set a 
circular piece of olive velveteen, which 
is embroidered in the Japanese design 
given in Fig. 46, Supplement, and cut in 
twelve even sharp points around the 
outer edge. The outlines of the design 
as given are transferred to the velveteen, 
and the work is executed in shades of 
either peacock blue or olive, the darker 





leaves and flowers are defined in 
chain stitch with old gold silk. 
Near the edge the velveteen is 
bordered with chain stitches in 
peacock blue and old gold. The 
edge is fastened down under a 










CASHMERE AND Morré Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 133.]—Cur Parrery, 
No. 3190: Poronaise, 25 Cents; Skirt, 
20 Cents.—(For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-7.) 
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from *. 7th round.— x 1 se. around ae j it ht Hitt ' 

the 3d of the 3 ch. which precede the 
se. worked around the next 3 ch. 
in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. 
around the 8 ch. that follow the next 
sc. in the 4th round, 3 ch.; repeat 
from *. 8th round.—Work as in 
the 7th round, working 

the sc. between two 3 

ch. around the 3 ch. in ‘ 
the Ist round. Stud the \ 





















silk mull about eight inches long and seven 
wide, which are surrounded with lace, and 
caught together as shown in the illustration 
under a knot of mull. The whole is mount- 
ed on a stiff net back. 

For Fig. 2 a wide loop of cream-colored 
moiré gauze and a fall of Oriental lace three 
inches wide are arranged 


as shown in the illustra- 


ma : j si 1 ; tion on a stiff net foun- 
wet : q f yi We 4 - dation. d SE - Di 

crochet heading with PAN RMR , €, ® fis 4 - the I : k a : a, nt 

small variegated silk Ni fasten it, and a lace pin 

and wool balls as shown is f ned among the 

in the illus- folds of the 

tration, and Z lace. 

attach loop J 

tassels made Embroid- 

of colored 


wool and fine 
écru twine 
at even dis- 
tances along 


ered Toi- 
lette Cush- 
ion.—Figs. 
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3 1 and 2, 
the bottom, 4 See illustra- 
Similar  tas- =3 tions on p. 1 

sels are at- 





war 


THE cush 
ion is faced 
on the bot 
tom with old 
gold satin 
or silk, and 
restson brass 


tached where 
the legs of 
the table 
cross one an- 
other. The 
manner of 
making these 





knobs. Two 
tassels is de- pleated bias 
scribed and Strips of sim 
illustrated on Z ilar material 
A 
page 182, Ba- Z 


It 


zar No. 9, 
Vol. XIV. 
The mesh | 
used in this 
instance must 
be two inch- 
es in circum- 
ference. 


are set diag 


i 


onally across 
the top, the 
sides of which 


are covered 


Mono- 
grams. 
Figs. 1 
and 2. 


THESE mon- 
ograms for 
marking handker- 
chiefs are worked on 









! ion. 
~s fe EZ: My? SE, t . A : four pieces of cop 
the linen in satin ‘ y SS w ‘ : per-colored plush is 
stitch with fine em- tw embroidered in the 
broidery cotton in Fig. 1.—Satin Mervertecx Reception Dress. Fig. 2.—Casuwere ann Brocape Dress. Fig. 8.—Nens’ Vetting anp Satin Scran Dress. design given in Fig 
f > . f . . y 2 Q2 om € ‘ 2 ‘ y 9 > r ‘ 2 T e pe ls 0 
white v4 om two Cur Parrern, No. 3193: Basque, 20 Cents. For pattern and description see Supple- Cor Pattern, No. 3192: Bopice -Waist, 20 Cents. & The petals of 
shades of a color. For description see Supplement. ment, No. V., Figs. 27, 27-33. For description see Supplement. = flow Z pag tate = 
ed with Die SILK 
‘ P ate the centre with two 

Satin Merveilleux and Lace Neck-Tie. = ; 


shades of orange silk and gold thread, and the leaves and stems with 


shades of olive. Fastened down at the centre of the cushion is a button 
mould covered with copper-colored plush, which is ornamented with 
fancy stitches in old gold silk, and set ove 
gold satin. 


Tue tie consists of a straight strip of cream white satin merveilleux eight 
inches wide and thirty long, which is hemmed at the edges. Across each 
end and eight inches above it along the sides it is edged with gathered lace 


r a pleated rosette of old 
three inches wide. A row of similar lace is applied diagonally on each end, 





Satrx MERVEILLEUX AND Lace 
Neck-Tig. 


the net being cut away around 
the pattern at the top. 


Cravat Bows.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 132. 
THE cravat bow Fig. 1 is 
composed of two ends of white 
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CasHMERE AND Morrt Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 132.]—Ccr 
Parrern, No. 3190: Potonaise, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-7. 





PiusH and Cueviot Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 132. } 


For description see Supplement, 
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Lace and Ribbon Cap. 
See illustration on page 136. 


Tur stiff net brim of this cap is sixteen inches long, 
and is rounded to a point at the middle of the front, 
where it is two inches and a half wide. A stiff band 
an inch wide and sixteen inches long is fastened to 
the brim at three inches and a half from each end, and 
stands up in diadem fashion, supporting the round 
crown. On this frame a foundation crown is set. The 
brim and the back of the crown are edged with gath- 
ered lace, and similar lace on garnet satin ribbon cov- 
ers the brim. Two loops of garnet brocaded satin rib- 
bon are set on the front of the crown, between the 
brim and band, and ends of similar ribbon, proceeding 
from under the loops, meet at the middle of the back. 
A strip of cream-colored net is puffed on the top of 
the crown, between the ribbon, and formed into a knot 
between the loops on the front. 


Surah and Spanish Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 136. 


For this fichu-collar a bias strip of cream-colored 
satin Surah a yard and an eighth long and four inches 
wide is shirred in three rows along the upper edge, 
drawn up to fit the neck, and set on a stiff band which 
is covered with Surah. Along the lower edge it is 
shirred in four rows, drawn up to a width of about 
twenty-five inches, and edged with cream Spanish lace 
two inches and a half wide. A row of similar lace is 
set on at the top, as shown in the illustration. For 
the jabot two fiw of satin Surah fourteen inches wide, 
one of them eight and the other five inches long, are 
required. These pieces are sloped to a point, and edged 
with lace at the bottom, after which they are folded to 
form a fourfold box pleat, and the shorter is set on 
top of the longer. The jabot is attached to the left 
end of the collar. 


Mull and Valenciennes Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 136. 


Tuts fichu-collar is composed of two bias strips of 
white mull twenty-two inches long and eight wide, 
which are trimmed with lace along the lower edge, 
folded, and tacked one over the other in the manner 
shown in the illustration. The jabot for the front 
consists of two ends of mull, which are edged with 
lace, pleated at the top, and fastened together under 
gathered lace and a mull knot. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 
Schooner Yacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avtuor or “A Sarior’s Swerrneart,” “ An Oogan 
Fees Lanor,” “Task Wreox or THE 
* Grosvenor,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Our meeting with the Dido was certainly a plea- 
sant break, and for a day or two afterward we 
talked of nothing else. As the time went by with- 
out anything happening worth noticing, I could 
not but flatter myself that our cruise would prove 
as uneventful as the most timid passenger could 
desire. I speak mainly in reference to Lady 
Brookes. If she enjoyed the cruise, it was cer- 
tain todo her good. On the other hand, as Norie 
said to me, all the virtue of the sea-breezes would 
stand for nothing against a capsizal of her nerves 
or any depression of spirits. 

Nothing could have been more delightful than 
our run into the Horse Latitudes. Gales and dead 
calms, terrible thunder-storms and breezes fair one 
hour and foul the next, are the characteristics of 
these parallels, which (so historians say) got the 
name of “ Horse” because, during the union be- 
tween England and America, numbers of horses 
were exported from the mother country, and it 
was reckoned that more of the animals died in 
these baffling, thunderous, and treacherous lati- 
tudes than in all the rest of the passage. It was 
our luck to carry a strong breeze of wind, about 
two points abaft the beam, for over five hundred 
miles, and noble sailing it was: I don’t say for 
speed, for the vessel’s best qualities were not ex- 
actly hit by the wind, but for the freshness and 
liveliness and lastingness of it. We drove along 
under a top-gallant-sail and foretopmast stud- 
ding-sail, which means that every cloth, with the 
exception of the square-sail, was on the yacht; 
and small as she was it took two men to steer 
her, and then they had as much as they could do. 

Many a time I would go right forward into the 
bows, and hang over the rail for half an hour at 
a time, watching the beautiful appearance of the 
bow-wave curling out like a curve of molten green 
glass, and preserving this lovely arch for a dis- 
tance of some fathoms, where it flashed into a 
mass of snow and white smoke, and was washed 
by the rush of the brilliant surges against the 
yacht’s side, to recoil in a more dazzling smother 
of foam. The vessel’s beam kept the decks com- 
fortable, and her list, except when hove to in a 
gale of wind, would never be so acute as to rob 
her spars of the majesty of subdued inclination ; 
and when my eye wandered from the pouring 
green and silver of the surges under her bows to 
the canvas on high, it was always with a thrill 
of delight and admiration, for the swollen spaces 

shone like white metal in the central cloths, and, 
with the deep blue sky beyond them, were almost 
blinding to look at; and it kept the heart dan- 
cing to mark the whole effect of these gleaming 
towers leaning over the swiftly flying belt of 
foam to leeward, the sloping decks glittering like 
dry white sand, with here and there the sparkle 
of glass or brass as a yaw or a come-to dodged 
the lustrous object into the sunbeams, whilst for 
leagues round the water was throbbing and leap- 
ing under the sharp bright gale. 

It was on one of these days that, whilst look- 
ing over the bows, I spied something in the water 
that made me beckon to Miss Tuke. Norie was 
talking to her, but she left him without ceremony, 
though he immediately followed her. 

“Look!” said I, pointing to the water about 
twenty feet to windward, where a shape that re- 
sembled bright emerald was cutting along close 
under the surface, and keeping way with the 
yacht without any perceptible action of the fins 
or tail. 

“ There’s another !” shouted Norie. 

“And another!” echoed Miss Tuke. 
are they, Mr. Walton ?” 


“What 








“Dolphins,” said I. As I spoke, the fish I had 
first seen, a fine fellow, measuring, I should think, 
very nearly five feet, leaped clean out of the sea. 
He was as green, I say, as emerald whilst in the 
water ; but the moment he shot out of it his body 
became a bright yellow, all but the fins, which 
were of the color of olive, and he looked like a 
solid body of burnished gold flung up out of the 
foam. He was long enough in the air to enable 
us to observe his build, and I took notice of his 
long jaws and flattish head and bright eyes. His 
playfulness set the others jumping, but they had 
not this fellow’s beautiful bright yellow. One 
was like sulphur, another almost white, like 
clouded silver, without any sparkle; yet their 
wonderful gracefulness, the miraculous shifting 
of their hues from brilliant green in the water to 
metallic yellows and whites when out of it, made 
them a fine sight to watch; and so delighted was 
Miss Tuke that she called Sir Mordaunt and her 
aunt to come and look, and we all stood gazing 
until the fish, for some reason, shot away from 
us, and though our own speed was at least nine 
knots an hour, yet these dolphins vanished right 
ahead of us like arrows discharged from our fore- 
castle. The eye lost them in a breath. Had 
they been dissolved in the green water by some 
instantaneous chemical process, their evanishment 
could not have been more amazingly sudden. 

This noble wind carried us without a flaw well 
into the middle of the Horse Latitudes, and then 
left us. We reckoned ourselves too fortunate to 
have got it at all to grumble at its cessation ; but 
still the calms and the heavy swell and the both- 
ersome light airs were not the easier to bear be- 
cause of the slant of luck that had carried us 
down to them. 

It was on a Thursday morning that the breeze 
failed us. It was so oppressively hot in the cab- 
in that Sir Mordaunt told the steward to get a 
couple of tables on deck, and set them out for 
lunch. On deck, at all events, some currents of 
air were to be felt from the flapping of the huge 
mainsail as the vessel rose and sunk on the swell, 
and the awning was an effectual shelter from the 
sun, though so great was the heat that the pitch 
between the white planks was as soft as beeswax. 
The lunch was like picnicking ; dishes and bottles 
and glasses on the deck, where they were not very 
likely to capsize ; one of us with a plate on his 
knees, and Norie balancing himself on the sky- 
light. 

I remember it was on this occasion that I took 
particular notice how well Lady Brookes was 
looking. Her complexion was some shades fair- 
er, or at least clearer, than it was when we left 
England. There was real life in the lustre of 
her eyes, whereas, before, I had been struck with 
their want of spirit, that was hard to reconcile 
with their sparkling. I complimented her warmly 
on her improved looks, wishing perhaps rather 
to please her husband than her, for I can not 
say she was a woman I much liked, though she 
had some good qualities, and her want of amia- 
bility was, I dare say, owing to her health, or at 
least to her habit of thinking of herself as a suf- 
ferer. 

“T certainly do feel very much better, Mr. 
Walton,” she replied. 

“The voyage will re-establish you,” said Norie. 
“But then you are fond of surprising us, Lady 
Brookes. Who could have imagined you would 
prove so excellent a sailor at the start? and now 
here you are drawing in health and spirits from 
a temperature in which I simmer like a boiling 
lobster ;” and he pulled off his hat, and swabbed 
his pale face, that shone as though a flask of oil 
had been emptied over him. 

“You were afraid that the heat would prove 
too much for my wife, Walton,” said Sir Mor- 
daunt, whom her ladyship’s admission had greatly 
pleased. “ But you see I am right. I could not 
have chosen a better cruising ground.” 

“ How much further south have we got to go?” 
asked Miss Tuke. 

“Why, I don’t know what course Captain Pur- 
chase means to steer,” I answered. “ Jamaica 
lies on the parallel of eighteen degrees north. 
Where time is no object, one can find a good 
many entrances into the Caribbean Sea. Do you 
know what the skipper means to do, Sir Mor- 
daunt ?” 

“T believe he intends to head for the Mona 
Passage, and feel his way along the Haytian coast,” 
he answered. “TI leave everything to him, for he 
traded among these islands, you know.” 

He happened to be on deck, dressed (as usual) 
as if it was the month of October, and this sea 
the German Ocean, and I should have liked to 
ask him what his plans were. But whether Trip- 
shore had repeated my conversation to him, or 
whether he resented my opinion of him, which I 
dare say my manner had conveyed, though not 
purposely, of late he had avoided me, giving me 
very short answers to my remarks, until it had 
come to my taking no notice of him at all. This 
posture of his made me unwilling to strengthen 
his ill-will by putting any questions which he 
might interpret into a doubt of his judgment; 
moreover, Sir Mordaunt was so well disposed 
toward him that I should have acted an unfriendly 
part in emphasizing my doubts of his capacity as 
a seaman and navigator. 

Lunch being over, I went to the side of the 
vessel to light a cigar, and catch the draught 
from the fanning of the mainsail. The swell 
was rather heavy, and there was not enough wind 
to steady the schooner, and her canvas swung 
and rattled with every roll, filling the air overhead 
with loud reports, like the explosion of small- 
arms. Yet there was enough weight in the wind 
to keep us moving; and every now and again, 
as the stem of the vacht chopped down, a great 
mass of foam would be hove away, that covered 
the water for many fathoms around us with a 
hissing and seething surface, the effect of which 
was very striking, owing to our extremely languid 
passage through it. It was the color of the water, 
however, that made these churnings impressive. 





I never remember seeing the ocean, out of sound- 
ings, and above all in tropical latitudes, with so 
strange an appearance. It was a greasy dark 
olive green, as thick and slimy-looking as paint, 
with a singular sheen upon it, such as a cobweb 
catches from the sunlight, as though coated with 
oil; and under this sluggish and sickly surface 
the swell ran in lazy folds, and the eye could trace 
these slow and portentous heavings to the very 
nethermost water-line, where the dark green hills 
rose and sank in undulations of a wintry sharp- 
ness of outline against the sky, that was a pale 
blue down there. 

The sun, that stood very nearly over our mast- 
heads, was but lazily reflected in this sea: his 
flashing was sullen, with a reddish tinge; but 
this was, indeed, the color of the sun. 

“ All this would be very tropical,” said I to Sir 
Mordaunt, who had joined me, and said something 
about the appearance of the weather, “but for 
the look of the sea. Under such a sky as this it 
should be a beautiful blue.” 

“What do you make it, Walton? Are we 
going to have a storm ?” 

“ Have you looked at the glass recently ?” 

“Just before lunch,” he replied. “It is 
steady.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem reasonable to talk of a storm 
when there’s not a cloud to be seen,” which, in 
fact, was the case at that time. ‘“ But—” 

I was proceeding, when all on a sudden my eye 
caught sight of an object that, though it kept my 
mouth wide open, stopped my talking as if by 
a stroke of magic, and I gazed and gazed, with my 
cigar half lifted to my mouth, and doubting my 
own sanity for the moment. 

“Why, what do you see, Walton? What are 
you staring at in that manner?” exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt, greatly surprised. : 

“Look!” I cried. “Follow my finger—there / 
Do you see it ?” 

He peered, and then catching sight of the ob- 
ject, made a step backward in his excess of as- 
tonishment. 

It was the picture of a dismasted ship, inverted, 
high above the water-line, and hanging in the air. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked again. The vision 
was absolutely perfect. It seemed to be at least 
half a mile high, and was the representation of a 
ship, or a bark, submerged to her bulwarks, with 
three stumps of masts standing, the centre one 
of which was considerably taller than the others, 
with apparently some fragments of canvas set 
uponit. But what struck me as the most amazing 
part of the spectacle was that, though the vessel 
had all the appearance of being buried as deep as 
her waterways in the sea, there was no similitude of 
a sea under, or rather above,her. It was like a 
water-color drawing upon the sky. 

“A most beautiful mirage!’ exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt. “Agnes! Ada! Come here quick- 
ly. Come and see a wonderful sight !” 

Whilst the ladies hurried up to him, I ran for 
the glass. 

“What is it, Mordaunt?” I heard Lady Brookes 
say, in a tone of alarm. 

“Tt looks like a ship falling from the sky !” ex- 
claimed Miss Tuke. 

By this time the men on deck had caught sight 
of the phenomenon, and stood staring at it with 
all their might, and expressing their astonish- 
ment in a regular buzz of voices. I never could 
have believed that refraction would fling an ob- 
ject that was no doubt sunk some distance below 
the horizon to so great a height, and whilst enor- 
mously magnifying it (for the whole spectral fab- 
ric, with its three masts, was clearly to be view- 
ed by the naked eye), leave it so exquisitely sharp 
too. It was this magnification that enabled us 
to see the mirage, for though the low freeboard 
of the schooner did not give us a wide horizon, 
yet the distance of the water-line was sufficiently 
great to dwindle a ship upon it into a mere speck. 

The glass I levelled was a powerful one, and 
the vessel stood up before me as though she were 
not two miles off. I examined her carefully, and 
perceived the mirage to be the reflection of a 
bark upside down, apparently water-logged, and 
a complete wreck. She was rolling with a very 
regular motion, and I can not describe the im- 
pression produced by this movement in a picture, 
with no water to be seen, as though she were 
sunk to her scuppers in the bright transparent 
air, and with the blue and somewhat hazy sky 
all around her. On the stump of her foremast 
she had her fore-yard standing, that swayed to 
and fro with her rolling, and she had a main-try- 
sail set, though the lower portion of it seemed to 
be in rags. 

“Look, Sir Mordaunt,” said I. “ You can see 
her very plainly with this ;” and I handed him the 
glass. 

“ Ladies, will ye please cast your eyes aloft ?” 
suddenly rattled out old Purchase. “ There’s an- 
other sight overhead.” 

“A sun-dog !” I exclaimed. 
looking-glass.” 

And, sure enough, over against the sun was 
another sun—the very ghost of a sun—a wan, 
sickly, yet perfectly distinct and luminous orb. 

“What the dickens does that mean ?” said Sir 
Mordaunt, staring up at it, as were all hands. 
“Two suns! What part of the world is this, 
now ?” 

“Oh, twin suns are common enough,” said I, 
keeping back in the hearing of Lady Brookes— 
who was apparently agitated by this conjunction 
of phenomena—the information that these sun- 
dogs are by ancient mariners regarded as the 
forerunners of bad weather. ‘“ But yonder is a 
real puzzler. Surely a more beautiful mirage 
never was seen.” 

“There must be a wreck under that reflec- 
tion,” said Norie. 

“You may be cocksure of that,” said I. 

“And there may be living people on board,” 
said Miss Tuke, almost in a whisper, as though 
awed by the object. 


Her words appeared to put a thought into Sir 
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Mordaunt’s head. He gazed at me earnestly, aud 
said : 

“Tt may be a signal, set up by heaven itself, to 
bring us to the help of some poor sailors there. 
We ought to run down and have a close look at 
the vessel. How far distant will she be, Wal- 
ton ?” 

“Not very low behind the sea,” I replied, “ to 
judge by that reflection. The masts, you ob- 
serve, are perpendicular with the horizon. Were 
the vessel far down, those masts would be in- 
clined.” 

“Let us steer in that direction,” said Sir Mor- 
daunt, with great seriousness, and looking at the 
beautiful painting upon the heavens as though it 
were some holy vision. And then he gave the 
order to Purchase. 

The mirage bore as nearly as possible W.S.W. 
The shift of helm brought the light easterly wind 
on our quarter, but it made the schooner look 
right into the eye of the swell, and her courtesy- 
ing was fast and even furious, and occasionally 
she would bury her bows as high as the hawse- 
pipes in the surface of foam which her chop- 
ping motion dashed up out of the sickly green 
water, and sent seething for some fathoms ahead 
and on either side of her. 

But all this while we stood looking with some- 
thing of a breathless manner at the beautiful 
and wonderful illusion of that wreck afloat in the 
transparent air, projecting our heads over the rail 
to have it in sight, for it was now over our bow- 
sprit end. It remained in view for about twenty 
minutes ; it then began to fade gradually, like a 
rainbow, but its decay might be better likened 
to the extinction of a bright image in a look- 
ing-glass upon which you softly breathe. It 
soon entirely disappeared, yet the phenomenon 
of the double sun remained visible for some time 
after. When that was gone, we saw the reason 
of these disappearances in the stealthy thicken- 
ing of the atmosphere, until the azure grew so 
dusty as scarcely to look blue. The wind hung 
in the east, but it fined down perceptibly, and I 
counted upon a strong westerly wind following in 
due course, from the swell that was running up 
to us from that direction. Although we were 
protected from the sun’s heat by the mist upon 
the sky, beyond which the luminary was a well- 
defined throbbing ball of flashing reddish-yellow 
shorn of his blinding rays, the heat was terribly 
oppressive, and if it had not been for the currents 
of air which the pitching of the schooner sent 
circling along the decks, it would have been 
scarcely endurable. It was as bad as the atmos- 
phere of a closed glass-house on a summer after- 
noon. 

Although I had often heard talk of mirages at 
sea, and had indeed been shipmate with an old 
seaman who had witnessed much such another 
sight as we had beheld—for I remember the ac- 
count he gave me of a full-rigged ship having been 
visible for nearly three-quarters of an hour upon 
the sky at a great height above the water—yet the 
only thing of the kind that I had ever encounter- 
ed was that of the southeast coast of the Mauritius, 
that was hove up by refraction, and rendered dis- 
tinct to us when we were leagues from the point 
whence, under ordinary circumstances, it should 
have been apparent ; and I recollect the conster- 
nation of the captain at the apparition, his con- 
clusion being that he was seriously out in his 
calculations, Such a picture as that which had 
just melted made a great impression on me, and 
indeed we were all equally affected, and could 
think and talk of nothing else. Sir Mordaunt, 
I am persuaded, found something supernatural in 
it; that is, in the circumstance of a vessel having 
her miserable condition denoted by a heaven- 
created signal, visible for I know not how great 
a distance. 

“T dare say it was a mirage of that kind that 
first suggested the Phantom Ship,” said Miss 
Tuke. 

“Very likely ; and certainly, so far as the ob- 
ject we saw was concerned, it was a phantom 
ship,” I replied. 

“‘ And the two suns !”” exclaimed Lady Brookes. 
“ Really one would suppose we had sailed into an 
enchanted land.” 

“ Assuredly they that go down to the sea in 
ships see the works of the Lord and His won- 
ders,” said Sir Mordaunt, very solemnly. “Even 
now I behold something like a phenomenon, only 
this time it lies in a contrast. Mark the horrid 
green of the sea, and the chilling appearance of 
it under yonder smoky blue. One would suppose 
that such a sky as that is only to be seen over a 
town full of factories. And how the Lady Maud 
labors! I never saw the sea burst away from 
her so sullenly before, and yet we can barely be 
moving two miles an hour.” 

“Tt just occurs to me,” said I, “that the bark 
may be visible from your top-gallant-yard there. 
It should be worth while trying to make her out 
before the atmosphere thickens, which will hap- 
pen presently.” 

Saying this, I called to the steward through the 
skylight, and asked him to hand me up the tele- 
scope case, into which I put the glass, and slung 
it over my shoulders. 

“What are you going to do, Walton?” asked 
Sir Mordaunt. 

“ Going aloft to look for the wreck,” I answered. 

“What! to the top of the mast?” ejaculated 
Lady Brookes. 

“To the very tiptop,” I answered, laughing 
heartily, and away I went. I had forgotten, how- 
ever, that only the lower rigging was rattled 
down, and that half the climbing would have to 
be accomplished by “shinning.” But I would 
not back out of it, and so I sprang into the shrouds 
and trotted aloft, blackening my hands very tidily 
with the tar that lay like soft black glue upon the 
hemp, and was presently perched upon the top- 
gallant-yard, watched by some men on the fore- 
castle, and by old Purchase from the main-deck, 
who scowled at me under the great red hand with 
which he protected his eyes, as though he won- 
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dered what my game was now, and if this were 
another move in the direction of taking the com- 
mand away from him. 

At this elevation I was a great height above the 
sea, as the Lady Maud was very loftily sparred 
for a vessel of her tonnage; and steadying the 
glass against the side of the mast, I carefully 
swept the water ahead to a distance of four points 
on either bow, but nothing was to be seen. I had 
more trouble to make this inspection, however, 
than I had reckoned upon, for the motion up here 
was uncommonly severe, and although the square 
canvas was furled, yet the quick swinging in of 
the jibs, and the jump of the foresail as the little 
vessel pitched, wrenched and jerked the masts 
very unpleasantly, and with the heavy swing of 
the rolling, obliged me to keep a fast hold with 
one hand. But, as I say, there was nothing to 
be seen, and stowing the glass away in its case, I 
sung out my report to Sir Mordaunt, who with 
the ladies and Norie had come along to the fore- 
most end of the awning to watch me. But be- 
fore descending I lingered a few minutes to ob- 
serve the singular appearance of the sea, whose 
unwholesome green, sluggishly swelling and fall- 
ing, was infinitely more impressive to watch from 
this height than from the deck, in consequence 
of the magnitude of the expanse my elevated posi- 
tion enabled me to survey; whilst below me—the 
only object in sight upon this great world of wa- 
ters—was the hull of the yacht, looking no more 
than a beautiful toy vessel, but with her propor- 
tions defined as I had never before had a chance 
of seeing them, and constantly dashing out a 
quantity of foam from under her bows, the form 
of which was exquisitely marked by the curve of 
the rails upon the churned-up snow of the water 
under the bowsprit. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








A LITTLE HSTHETE. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

UNT EUNICE was certainly impracticable. 
A If you thought you had her here, up she 
sprang like a jack-in-the-box there, and you nev- 
er knew what to expect from one with a point of 
view differing from that of almost all around her. 
There was, to be sure, one thing you had a right to 
expect, and only one, and that was always and ev- 
erywhere of late certain and complete disappro- 
bation of Rosalie’s proceedings—Rosalie she had 
been christened, but she had taken to spelling it 
“ Rosalys” at the time she learned the Kensing- 
ton stitch, subscribed to Punch for the simple 
purpose of cutting her gowns, since no dress- 
maker could do it, on the model of those of Mr. 
Du Maurier’s ladies there, and dug up all her 
sweet-briers and lemon-verbenas for the sake of 
planting whole beds of sunflowers. “I can’t un- 
derstand what it means,” she moaned. “I had 
my seeds from the Agricultural Bureau in Wash- 
ington, and I planted a pound of them, and there 
have only two come up. I do believe—I do be- 
lieve—” And she looked at Joe as if what she 
believed was that he pulled them up as fast as 
they sprouted. 

“Don’t look at me, Rosa,” said Cousin Joe; 
“look at the birds.” And while they are watch- 
ing a saucy robin tug at the stem of one of the 
springing plants that he might get the seed at its 
root, I will tell you that Joe wasn’t her cousin 
really: I never allow any of my heroes and her- 
oines to be cousins: they were step-cousins, so to 
say, and by no means of any blood relation; but 
that had never hindered the warmest sort of in- 
timacy till Rosalys began to spell her name in old 
text, and declare she could see no absurdity in 
the young wsthete’s declaration that he dined off 
a lily, that it merely meant the satisfying sense of 
beauty in which the banqueting of the soul dulled 
the hunger of the body, and that Mr. Rivas said 
the sense of color was something quite as actual 
as the sense that enjoys a chop, and so maunder 
on till Aunt Eunice put her fingers in her ears, 
and told Rosalys if she didn’t become quiet she 
should have to shake her. Upon which Rosalys 
would walk off singing to herself from Oscar 
Wilde: 


“ Her gold hair fell on the wall of gold 
Like the delicate gossamer tangles spun 
On the burnished disk of the marigold, 
Or the sunflower turning to meet the sun 
When the gloom of the jealous night is done, 
And the spear of the lily is aureoled.” 


“T am worried about her,” cried Aunt Eunice. 
“Ts she really becoming an idiot ?” 

“Not she, Aunt Eunice!” said Joe, laughing. 
“Tt takes a world of sense to make that sort of 
idiocy.” 

“Well, she doesn’t do a useful thing any long- 
er, and she used to be invaluable. It is all along 
of that painting fellow Rivas. Ever since he and 
his moon-struck sister there came back, she has 
been bewitched. I'll give him a piece of my 
mind!” And for the time being that pleasant 
prospect imparted comfort to Aunt Eunice. 

“Do you really mean to go over to the enemy, 
Rosa ?” said Joe, overtaking the pretty minx with 
his long stride presently. ‘ Have you taken out 
your naturalization papers in the fleshly school ? 
And do you find pleasure in the thought of slip- 
ping over our own graves as two snakes, or creep- 
ing through hot jungles as two tigers? What is 
the verse you read sv often— 

*** How my heart leaps u 
To think of that grand living after 
In beast and bird and flower’ !” 

“T mean to do just as I please, Joe, and to let 
you do the same,” was the tart reply. 

“Indeed you do not; for if you did, I should 
take you so far away from all this nonsense that 
you wouldn’t know you were on the same planet.” 
But Rosa had gone without any more words, and 
left him watching her down the garden aisle, with 
her scant blue robes clinging about her pretty 
feet, and her scarf catching on every thorn, to 
where young Rivas sat sketching on the old stone 
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wall at the garden foot, wearing his bicycle dress, 
whose knee-breeches and jacket were perhaps 
something as near the Old Florentine as he dared 
to approach in these parallels, Joe could not but 
acknowledge that the dark young artist, lithe and 
slender, and the sylph hurrying under the arched 
pathway, with her long unbraided brown hair 
streaming round her and away in the wind, made 
a pleasant picture. Yet it vexed him that it 
should be made by his Rosa, who six months ago 
had been all but his wife, planning their house 
and home with him, choosing their chairs and 
sofas, “till bedeviled by this medieval idiot and 
his sister,” growled Joe. Then a spasm of hu- 
mility seized him, and he didn’t wonder she pre- 
ferred the Italian beauty of the youth to his own 
giant stature and Saxon tints, the novelty of the 
one to the long usage of the other. For all that 
it had occurred to him that he might counteract 
a portion of the bedevilment by seeing if there 
were anything in this sad sister Gladys; yet, on 
the whole, he was too hurt and angry and dis- 
gusted to try, and he rubbed his short yellow 
curls, and flashed his great gray eyes at them, and 
strode away gnawing his mustache, after one 
dismal glimpse of Rosa catching up the clinging 
skirts round those pretty ankles of hers, to dance 
down the path more trippingly, and waving her 
scarf with her arm, the scarf whose cunning dis- 
position was the nearest that she, in turn, dared 
approach to angel sleeves. 

Joe knew that the girl in the long sulphur- 
colored gown opening over olive green velvet, 
reading a book as she walked with downcast 
head and face, was Gladys, and he knew just why 
she walked there, and that at this moment his 
great figure cast a shadow at her feet, but he 
would none of her, and went back for a little sol- 
ace to Aunt Eunice. 

“T saw you,” said the good but contrary and 
old-fashioned soul, “from the window. And I 
saw that bilious-looking girl making eyes at you. 
She looks like the ‘lady’ in the lobster. But don’t 
you be troubled, Joe. Only have patience, and 
it will all come right. Rosa isn’t really a fool 
yet. You go right on furnishing your house as 
if nothing had been said or done.” 

“T don’t know that I want to,” said Joe, 
gloomily. 

“Don’t know that you want to?” cried Aunt 
Eunice. “Then there is really more mischief 
done than I feared. Don’t know that you want 
to? Joe, if you don’t want to, Pil sue you for 
breach of promise myself.” 

It was a long summer to poor Joe, who had 
expected by this to be revelling in an ideal world 
of happiness, with a charming wife at Niagara in 
June, at Newport in July, at the Crawford Notch 
in August, and in September settling in their 
home in the Boston suburbs, the home that was 
to be nothing but a nest of love and music and 
joy and goodness. And here was Rosa never let- 
ting him mention the subject, planting her sun- 
flowers over, and rescuing but two of them from 
the birds again, going about with her little thumb 
through a palette patched in dullest colors of old 
gold and dirty green, or spending hours over her 
easel where an ethereal pot of impossible lilies 
was trying to put on—or off—semblance of real- 
ity, draping old ironing blankets at her windows, 
and talking of the ineffable dream of dead light 
blooming in the slumber of their tawny folds, 
uttering further fanfaronade of spiritual, idyllic, 
and realistic whims, and living in any world but 
his world. It was altogether too much for poor 
Cousin Joe. He could endure the hatefulness of 
it all no longer: Rosa in all sorts of gowns but 
her wedding gown, in all sorts of postures but her 
old one of his worshipper; Rosa with a wall of 
separation growing up between herself and him ; 
Rosa rapt in the contemplation of vanities and 
the admiration of this little painting chap, who 
was so rapt in the same admiration that he did 
not need hers—it was all detestable, a nightmare 
from which it was time to wake, an experience 
that it was best to be done with. Joe had had 
as many sleepless nights and bitter days as he 
cared to live through; he would cut the knot 
once and for all, and be off, and forget her. His 
friend Arkwright’s bark was at Long Wharf now, 
fitting out for Australia; he would take passage 
in her, and put himself beyond sight and hearing 
of what tormented him. And when he was gone, 
perhaps Rosa would miss him, and begin to listen 
to reason— But no; on the whole, he didn’t 
know that he wanted her todo so. And then he 
asked himself what in the world, in that case, 
was he making all this fuss about ? 

There she was now, down by the bed of sun- 
flowers that had not come up, and where the 
weeds had come up—but Rosa had joined the 
school that loved weeds—tending those two tall 
late stems that were just beginning to open their 
big disks when all the other sunflowers had with- 
ered. 

“That is just the thing,” said Rosalys, as he 
approached. ‘“ They come, you see, when no one 
else has them, and just as if they knew all about 
the fancy party in Gladys’s garden to-night. The 
idea of your being Guy of Warwick, Joe! Just 
the representation of brute strength. As if there 
were any poetry, or beauty, or soul food, in such 
a part! I am to be the Morning Star. That 
means something—” 

“ It might mean everything.” 

“You never can be serious, Joe.” 

“It’s enough for the garden party to be seri- 
ous. A garden party in October! No ices.” 

“Those that don’t like out-doors can stay in- 
doors, you know. I shall be everywhere. And 
I shall wear one of these great shining suns just 
over my heart, the buds trailing down the front 
and side, and ending in the other great shining 
one on my train. Won’t that be delicious ?” 

“Tf it were on any one else, she would be taken 
for an Indian squaw, that’s all.” 

“Well, it isn’t on any one else; it’s on me. 
Gladys is to be Twilight, but I am going to be the 
Morning Star, you know,” she cried, with her rosy 





smile and breaking dimples. 
to be just too—” 

“ Utter,” said Joe. 

She looked at him in a moment of doubt. 

“Tf you are making fun of me, Joe, you can’t 
—you can’t—” 

“Expect to be considered Early English.” 

“Oh!” cried Rosa. “You, Joe? It is too— 
it is too—” 

“ Un-utter-able,” said Joe, stalking off just be- 
fore Rosa began to cry. Rosa always was a baby. 

“We are all going into Boston this afternoon 
to a matinée,” said Emeline, who had, to tell the 
truth, struggled in resisting an inclination to turn 
her ¢ into a y, but who had come out victorious, 
and now looked on her sister Rosalys and the two 
Rivases as a perpetual entertainment, as she told 
Joe, in urging him to have patience ; for she was 
sure the machinery was not strong enough to 
hold the curtain up much longer. ‘“ What do 
you think!” she added, walking back with Joe. 
“ Aunt Eunice has been reading it up in the Eng- 
lish papers, and she says she is determined to 
see the new play Perseverance—no, that isn’t the 
word. It isn’t Procrastination either. Oh, Pa- 
tience—yes. They give it to-day, and she has 
had the tickets bought; they are at Charlie’s of- 
fice, where we rendezvous, and we can all be at 
home in time for tea. And I rely on you, Joe, 
to help me out, for I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
to see Aunt Eunice on the stage—” 

“ Pulling Saphir’s hair, or tearing off Grosve- 
nor’s lily. Yes, ve seen Patience, as well as tried 
its perfect work.” 

And, accordingly, as merry a crew as the twen- 
ty love-sick maidens themselves were at the doors 
of the Museum, where Patience had begun its 
career, that warm autumn afternoon, Joe grave, 
and supporting Aunt Eunice, who looked like a 
queen about to do justice on an heir-apparent, 
but Emeline and Charles and John and Marion 
and Hal and I and the rest, all but Mr. Rivas, 
full of quivering excitement over the suppressed 
fun of seeing Rosalys and Gladys and their paint- 
ing chap put to the burlesque. 

I don’t remember that I ever saw anything 
more ludicrous than Aunt Eunice in the first scene 
of the love-sick maidens. She evidently had not 
the faintest idea of burlesque or satire; she had 
supposed she was going to a melodrama, or one 
of the light comedies of her youth, hardly having 
been in a theatre for twenty years. But those 
dreary damozels! ‘“ Why don’t they put their 
clothes on properly ?” she was muttering; “and 
sew up their sleeves? Love-sick maidens! 
Shameless hussies! Talking in that fashion. 
‘To-day he is not well?’ And I shouldn’t think 
he would be after eating butter with a table- 
spoon!’ But when Mr. Bunthorne made his ap- 
pearance, my aunt began to writhe in her seat; 
when he read his verses, she untied her hat, and 
threw the strings back violently ; not a smile dis- 
turbed the majestic contempt on her countenance, 
and with the last words of the song, “ Why, what 
a most particularly pure young man this pure 
young man must be!” she turned to me with a 
gasp, and said, “Tell me, tell me, am I going 
crazy? Or is the place really full of people who 
have come here to listen to this abominable fool ?” 
Vigorous nudges on all the angles she presented, 
however, brought Aunt Eunice to the recollection 
of herself, and she smothered her wrath tempo- 
rarily, only to have it blaze up again at the “ Wil- 
low waly O” of Grosvenor asking Patience to 
marry him when he had seen her but three min- 
utes, as she hoarsely whispered. What Aunt 
Eunice would have said if she had waited to hear 
the duet of Reginald and Lady Jane, “ Sing ‘ Booh 
to you—pooh, pooh to you!’ and that’s what I 
shall say,” whether she would have found any- 
thing delighting and amusing in the attitude and 
play of the three handsome young dragoons got- 
ten up regardless of expense in the Botticellian 
style, “ perceptively intense, and consummately 
utter,” I don’t know. For when the lovely sun- 
flower scene of the travesty came, and Grosvenor 
dawned on us again in his beauty, followed by 
his twenty maidens with their archaic mandolins 
and lyres and zithers in hand, lovely little shapes 
out of Fra Angelico’s pictures, wavering and 
bowing and bending and turning and falling in 
rhythmical circle about him, like so many ethere- 
alized sunflowers, each yearning with her face to- 
ward the god, Aunt Eunice rose in her might, her 
bonnet falling into her hand. “Come along,” 
she said aloud—“ come along with me, every one 
of you. I won’t sit here another minute, and see 
people gaping at fools that behave exactly as our 
Rosalie does with that extraordinary fool of a 
Rivas!” They might have heard her all across 
the theatre. I don’t know whether they did or 
not. For, if you will believe it, we dared do no- 
thing else than obey her; we couldn’t sit still 
after that, and we couldn’t let Aunt Eunice go 
off alone in that infuriated state, and, one and all, 
we rose and went after her, Emeline and Charles 
and John and Marion and Joe and Hal and I 
and the remainder, certainly affording a spectacle 
of as great fools as those upon the stage. 

However, we knew we should see the play 
again; and, for the rest of it, it was rather fun 
to us; Aunt Eunice answered well enough for 
our Lady Jane, and we had a roaring farce all 
to ourselves, on the way home, with our quips and 
jokes over Aunt Eunice’s indignation—all but lit- 
tle Rosalie, who sat rather pale and still through 
the uproar, and reading her libretto quite stu- 
diously. 

Our hilarity supported us over the tea-table, 
and we had separated to dress for the fancy 
party, having overcome Aunt Eunice’s objections, 
when, just as I closed my door, I heard a sudden 
little wail from the garden under my window. 
Looking out through my shutter, I saw Rosa 
standing among the weeds in her sunflower bed, 
her hands upon her face, and crying bitterly. 
There were no blossoms on those two sunflower 
stems. Joe wentstalking over toward her. “Oh!” 
she said, looking up, her face lovelier than I ever 
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thought it was before, as one last ray of sunlight 
played in the streaming tears and the fading 
blushes and the shining azure eyes, “ would you 
have thought it? Rivas has taken my sunflow- 
ers that he knew I was nursing so. He is going 
to be Apollo, and he says they suit him so much 
better, and he will wear them to-night, and paint 
them to-morrow when they begin to droop, he 
says, with the kisses of the—of the sun-god. 
And he picked them while I was gone. He—he 
stole them !” j 

“ Rivas be dashed!” I heard Joe say, or some- 
thing of the sort. 

“ And—and—oh, Joe, is it true? Have you 
taken your passage for Melbourne? Oh, Joe, 
aren’t you going to take me with you?” And 
out went the white arms to Joe. 

But Joe was stoutly drawing back. “I don’t 
know as I want to,” he said. And then came 
such another little wail, and Rosa had turned 
away, hiding her face in the hollow of her pretty 
lifted elbows. 

I am a strictly honorable person. I scorn 
eavesdropping. I pulled down the shade. I 
knew how it was all going to end after that just 
as well as I did when I passed an arbor in Gladys’s 
garden that night after almost every one had been 
obliged to seek shelter from the chilly dews, and 
saw the crumpled Morning Star warmly folded in 
the arms of Guy of Warwick, whose helmet lifted 
off showed a great head of yellow curls bending 
over a rosy little face, where eyes and lips and 
smiles all looked as if the owner’s sensations 
were but “ just too jolly utter!” : 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dotty R.—Any of the fancy stores advertised in the 
Bazar will furnish knitting silk to your order, and ad- 
vise you how much you will require. 

Sunsoriwer.—You can have a set of doyleys stamped 
with the Kate Greenaway figures by sending your 
order to any of the fancy stores that advertise in our 
columns, 

Tureteen Years’ Scescerer.—For your black suit 
have a basque and panier drapery of the satin de Lyon. 
Cover the front breadth and one each side of it as far 
as is visible with moiré. Let the panier apron extend 
down over the top of the moiré, and have two full 
straight breadths of the satin de Lyon draped behind. 
A small bonnet of jet and satin will be pretty with this 
dress, and can be worn through the spring and sum- 
mer. 

Anxious Inqurrer.—The best guide for any one 
wishing to learn short-hand without a teacher is Mun- 
son’s Phonography, which will be sent you by Harper 
& Brothers on receipt of $1 50. 

May.—We know nothing about the nostrum. 

Op Sunsoriser.—Try soaking the ink spot on your 
carpet with milk. To be perfectly effectual, the milk 
should have been put on while the ink was moist, and 
then dried by sucking it up with layersof paper. Blot- 
ting-paper will effectually take out ink spots if ap- 
plied at once. 

Frorenor.—You should use white silk to knit a 
bride’s stockings if she is to wear a white dress; other- 
wise they should match her travelling dress in color. 
Blue so dark that it is almost black will be stylish for 
the gentleman’s socks. 

Miss Linootn.—Trim your gray silk with lace, and 
drape your shawl upon it. Let your mother ask some 
friend to chaperon you when she can not go out with 
you in the evening. 

Patience.—A Watteau polonaise and pleated skirt 
will be pretty for your cashmere tea gown. Put em- 
broidery on the short panier front of the polonaise, on 
the collar and sleeves, and also on the foot of the box 
pleats of the skirt. This pleating should be confined 
to the front and side breadths, and the pleats should 
fall open at the foot where the embroidery is sewed on, 
and should rest upon a satin balayeuse pleating that 
extends around the whole skirt. For hints about cam- 
bric dresses read the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
6, Vol. XV. 

Mippie Acr.—A black gros grain skirt to wear with 
polonaises should be made with box pleats like that 
just described to “ Patience.” 

Inquirer.—Read about styles for cotton dresses in 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. XV., and postpone making your 
other dresses until a month before your wedding. 

E. C. H.—Your sample might be combined with 
white or lilac bunting for a pretty short evening dress. 
There have been many illustrations of such dresses in 
the Bazar during the past three months. The correct 
address of the Decorative Art Society is No. 28 East 
Twenty-first Street. 

M. E. X.—A long undraped polonaise, with plain 
round skirt trimmed with a border of velvet, will be 
pretty for your cashmere. High coiffures are most 
becoming to fleshy ladies. Simple linen collars with 
flat jabots of lace and mull will suit you best. 

Susscorreer.—Imperial serge is very fine black wool 
goods with wide diagonal twills, and costs $2 or $3 a 
yard. 

Mariz.—The open-worked embroidery done on the 
material has a scalloped edge with open patterns like 
compasses, stars, leaves, wheels, etc. 

E. MoC.—You can have your crape veil restored by 
those who make a business of renewing crape, but we 
do not know their processes, 

V. F. C.—Diluted alcohol is excellent for sponging 
black silk or grenadine; ammonia is used in the same 
way. A thimbleful of borax in a quart of water ap- 
plied with a sponge will clean your black wool or 
cloth dresses. Do not wash your grenadine. 

Mrs. E. E. J.—A Jersey jacket of tan-colored cloth, 
like those lately described in the Bazar, would be the 
best choice for a girl of fourteen. Get dark myrtle 
green cashmere in preference to the clive green that 
has been worn so long. 

J. H. H.—Script is the engraving most used for vis- 
iting-cards. 

Sussormer.—Your request about giving materials 
and manner of making wash dresses has been antici- 
pated in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XV. 
India mull with embroidery for trimming, instead of 
lace, will be used for white dresses, which will be 
made like the colored ones spoken of in Bazar No. 6, 
and illustrated in No. 8, Vol. XV. 

Firreen Years’ Susscriser.—We have not the pat- 
tern you want. 

A Patron.—There is no objection to wearing color- 
ed ties on travelling bonnets. Do not put enough poi- 
ish on your shoes to make them very glossy, but merely 
to keep them black, and to restore the dull lustre of 
the kid. Ombré is applied to several shades of one 
color in the same stripe or breadth of goods. 





Cravat Bows.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

For the cravat bow Fig. 1, 
Breton lace three inches wide 
is arranged in irregular curves 
and shells on a stiff net back 
an inch and a half wide and 
nine inches long. Clusters of 
rose-buds are fastened here and 
there among the folds of lace. 

In Fig. 2, two strips of cream- 
colored gauze edged with Ori- 





Fig. 1.—Cravat Bow or 
Lace anp FLowrrs. 


enial lace are pleated and 
mounted on a stiff net back 
under a gauze knot. A safety- 
pin on the back serves to fast- 
en it on. 


Glove, Necklace, and 

Slipper.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tur black kid glove, Fig. 1, 
is intended to be drawn over 
the sleeve. It is embroidered 
with jet on the back of the 
hand, and trimmed with a 
Spanish lace frill around the 
upper edge. The top is drawn 
together at intervals by elastic 
bands, forming a series of puffs, 
between which jet bands are set, 
The necklace or collarette, 
Fig. 2, consists of two box-pleat- 
ed satin frills of a color to har- 
monize with that of the dress 





Nons’ Veruine anp Satin Eventna Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 40-45. 
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Fig. 1.—Camet’s-nam Dress.—Cut Parrern, No. 3191; Pouonatse, 
25 Cents; Triuwmwep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 84-39. 
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Figs. 2 and 8.—Srrivep Curvior anp Vetvet Dnrgss. 
Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement. 











Mvit anp VALENCIENNES Lace 
Ficuv-Co.var. 


with which it is to be worn, 
which are set, one turned up- 
ward and the other downward, 
on a stiff band an inch wide. 
The band and the edges of the 
pleatings are covered by a black 
velvet ribbon, studded with 
coins and spangles, which is 
tied in the back. 
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Fig. 2.—Gavuze Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 8 shows a black satin 
dress slipper, which is trimmed 
with passementerie of silk and 
blue steel beads. On the instep 
is a pleated frill of beaded lace, 
which is wired to keep it up- 
right. 


Mull and Lace Cap. 


Tae small turban - shaped 
frame of this cap consists of a 
rounded piece of stiff net, which 
measures ten inches across, and 
which is adjusted by shallow 
pleats around the edge, wired, 
and bound with ribbon. This 
is surrounded by two rows of 
gathered lace. A folded band 
of mull is set around the side 
of the frame, the top of which 
is covered by a double cascade 
of lace. An Alsacian bow of fig- 
ured satin ribbon is on the front. 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Girw’s Reception 
Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Gavuzk EVENING 
Dress. 














Fig. 5.—Fartte Eventne Dress. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 8-14. 


Fig. 3.—Princesse Dress ror Giri Fig. 4.—Brocapr anp Satin EveninG Fig. 6.—Gavze anp Satry Evesine 


FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 1-6.—EVENING DRESSES.—[Srr Pace 138.] 
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A PITIFUL PICTURE. 


Sue asked the price of Crown Derby ware, 
She looked at the Royal Worcester, 

Till to purchase at least a set or two 
The clerk thought he’d really induced her, 


She lingered long over Cloisonné, 
She lovingly gazed at Satsuma ; 

In fact, all the rarest, costliest things 
Were the ones which suited her humor. 


The gleam of the beautiful jewel-like glass 
Seemed to thrill her very soul, 

And she lost her heart entirely in 
A misshapen India bowl. 


Then she turned away with a little sigh, 
And murmured, “1 wish I were richer,” 

And went to a counter where she bought 
A fifty-cent Japanese pitcher ! 





Evening Dresses, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 137. 


Fig. 1.—Youne Grrv’s Reorrrion Dress. The bod- 
ice of this sapphire blue satin Surah dress is cut out 
low and round in the front, and has elbow sleeves. 
The opening at the neck is partly filled in by folded 
bands of white crépe lisse, which are edged around the 
top with a narrow pleating. Double lisse frills are in 
the sleeves, which are trimmed with satin ribbon bows. 

Fig. 2.—Gavuze Evening Dress. The foundation 
skirt of the dress is made of pink net. This is bor- 
dered all around with a narrow ye pe which on 
the back is surmounted by two full puffs of pink 

auze that reach to the bottom of the puffed gauze 
Back drapery. On the front and sides are two fan- 
shaped draperies, which are covered over with narrow 
gauze pleatings, every alternate one of which is edged 
with narrow Eee. The rest of the foundation is cov- 
ered by gauze puffs and pleatings as shown in the il- 
lustration. The short bodice-waist is of pink satin, 
trimmed with gauze pleatings and satin ribbon bows. 
Garlands of wild roses and forget-me-nots trim the 
skirt as shown in the illustration. 

Fig. 8.—Drxss ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 YRARS OLD. 
This square-cut princesse dress is of white nuns’ veil- 
ing, with a shirred and pleated plastron of white satin 
Surah. Around the bottom are two pleatings of the 
nuns’ veiling, which are headed by a row of gathered 
lace, and a wide satin Surah scarf that is knotted on 
the left side of the back. White lace trims the neck 
and fronts and the sleeves of the dress. 

Fig. 4.—Brooape anp Satin Eventne Dress. The 
dress is of copper red satin and brocade, with Spanish 
lace flounces. The low-necked bodice-waist, which is 
laced in the back, has a three-cornered plastron com- 
posed of lapping frills of narrow lace. The brocade 
apron drapery on the front of the skirt slopes to a 

vint on the left side, the satin of the skirt to the right 

neing veiled by lace flounces. The back drapery is 
likewise of brocade, while the slender panel on the 
sides and the long pleated train are of satin embroid- 
ered in chain stitch. 

Fig. 6.—Gavze anp Satin Eventnec Dress. The 
pointed bodice with short puffed sleeves is of pink 
satin, trimmed with white lace pleated in shells. The 
foundation skirt, a quarter train, is of pink lining silk, 
covered to the top with lapping pleatings of plain pink 
gauze. The scarf drapery, which forms full paniers 
on the hips, and falls in a large hanging bow on the 
back, is of sliver-tinselled pink and white gauze, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonDENT. ] 


HE general questions of dress, as far as 

dresses, bonnets, and wrappings are concern- 
ed, were long since settled for the season, and 
we have already given full information on these 
points. It only remains to study the details and 
the changes, which, trifling as they seem, are wor- 
thy of attention as paving the way for the trans- 
formation of various parts of the dress. For in- 
stance, although mantles trimmed in innumerable 
styles are still the favorite wrappings, other shapes 
are beginning to appear. For example, long re- 
dingotes are seen with gigot sleeves, which are 
closed straight down the front, and are trimmed 
with costly buttons. The back is slightly ad- 
justed so as vaguely to outline the figure, and the 
skirts are open precisely like a man’s frock-coat. 
There is a decided tendency toward simulating 
this coat, moreover. We have seen jackets the 
fronts of which, if not actually cut away, simu- 
lated this style with other stuffs than that of the 
garment, such as velvet and cloth, or plush and 
satin. In the redingote of which we have spok- 
en above the skirts are sometimes precisely like 
those of frock-coats. As a matter of course, 
this garment, which must be somewhat adjusted, 
demands a fine figure. In the change brought 
about in mantles there is remarked a greater 
fullness in the sleeves, which tend toward the gi- 
got shape, and thus give greater ease to the back. 
To conclude with the topic of wrappings, let us 
say that the travelling cloaks of the day are very 
elaborate, and closely resemble carriage wraps. 
One of the prettiest styles that we have seen is 
the pelerine sleeve, the back of which forms part 
of the wrapping, while the front is trimmed with 
two rows of antique metal or mother-of-pearl but- 
tons. The bottom of the sleeve is turned back in 
a revers, so as to show the bright-colored plush 
lining. A pelerine collar shorter than the sleeve 
covers the shoulders. 

We have noticed in dresses that poufs are di- 
minishing in fullness, Oftena scarf is tied around 
the bottom of the waist and gathered up in the 
tack as the sole drapery. Sometimes, too, the 
basque skirts are ¢rawn up behind in poufs or 
butterfly wings. These basque skirts themselves, 
moreover, are now rather short, and often termi- 
nate in sharp points. 

Another point worthy of mention is the popu- 
larity of slashings made of the stuf used for 
trimming the dress. The fronts of the corsage, 
for example, are often trimmed with two marrow 
slashings on each side, the sleeves being edged 
with puffings to match. 

As to panels, they are still used to trim the 
bottom of the skirt, but care is taken not to re- 
peat them in regular succession; the tablier is 
separated from the bottom as well as the side 
breadths, but at irregular distances. We have 
seen a beautiful black velvet skirt trimmed with 

nels of uneven length, the side breadths being 
eft open three-quarters of a yard to show a fan- 
shaped pleating of checkered satin displaying all 
the copper tints up to old gold, the effect of which 








was superb. The bottom was underlaid with a 
thick ruche of black satin. 

Gold and silver ornaments are still very much 
worn. We were shown a pretty jacket for a 
young girl, made of gros blue cloth, and trimmed 
with galloon four inches wide; this galloon bor- 
dered the basque, and formed the entire collar 
and wide cuffs, and was also set down the whole 
length of the waist on each side of the flat gold 
buttons. The jacket could be worn either with 
a woollen skirt or with one of silk of the same 
color, Jackets of this kind, of cloth or velvet, 
are very convenient, and are much in vogue. 

Among the dresses that have been shown us 
we will describe one that was very pretty, and 
well adapted for a dinner or quiet evening ré- 
union. This was of moss green plush embossed 
with large figures, and satin merveilleux of the 
same shade. The skirt of satin merveilleux was 
pleated lengthwise all around, with the pleats 
opening somewhat toward the bottom, and form- 
ing a fan, which was underlaid by a thick butter- 
fly ruche. Over this skirt was worn a large plush 
polonaise, the waist and skirt of which were fast- 
ened together by six large antique buttons, three 
on each side, which were festooned by a slender 
cord and tassels of moss green silk. The dress 
was trimmed with revers of beautiful brocaded 
satin, with a moss green ground covered with a 
garland of large flowers shading from pink to 
dark red. On the corsage two long points of the 
same satin outlined a vest falling over the skirt 
to the knee. 

Another dress designed for visiting or walking 
was of smooth bottle green cloth, and velvet to 
match. The cloth skirt was trimmed with a pleat- 
ed flounce twenty inches wide, the pleats being 
held three-quarters of the way up by a row of 
stitching, and falling loosely at the lower edge 
over a velvet pleating which bordered the bottom 
of the skirt. The corsage was pointed in front 
and behind; what gave it a special character was 
the narrow stitched pleats, forming a gerb, of 
which there were five in front and seven behind, 
and which took the place of shirring. A turned- 
down collar of green velvet trimmed the neck. 
The sleeves were slightly full at the top, and were 
finished at the bottom with a deep velvet cuff. 
A panier, pleated perpendicularly, and stopping 
half-way down the hips, extended straight from 
one side form to the other, and terminated in a 
pouf, which was crossed at regular intervals by 
velvet bars. This panier was fastened to the 
bottom of the corsage, the seam being concealed 
by a velvet bias fold an inch and a half wide. 
The point in front was trimmed with a tied velvet 
bow. EmMMELINE RayMonb. 





HOME-MADE SCREENS. 

HESE are not Indian, nor Japanese, nor Early 
English—only simple home-made screens, re- 
quiring no artistic talent, and exhibiting no mourn- 
ful lack of it, as is the case with most modern 
house-decorations. Do you wish to imitate them, 
O impecunious dweller in a country house? If 
you can get the “blind side” of the village car- 
penter, he will make you a light pine frame with 
solid feet, about three feet by three, or four feet 
high by two across, for fifty cents; then ask at a 
paint store for Devoe’s ebonizer, which will cost 
twenty-five cents, and stain it carefully—two coats 
well rubbed in will give a fine polish. Now take 
silesia of two contrasting colors, one for each side 
of your screen, cut the exact size, which dampen 
thoroughly, and stretch while wet upon your frame, 
tacking it very lightly on both sides, and draw- 
ing it tighter as it dries. Take a tape-measure and 
mark off equal distances, say an inch or an inch 
and a half apart, turning the edges in, and then 
tack with very small carpet tacks, which are aft- 

erward covered with a fancy brass-headed nail. 

Your screen now is ready for adornment. 
Christmas and Easter cards gummed on accord- 
ing to taste make a very pretty and enduring 
remembrance of friends. A friend prepared a 
charming’ fairy-tale screen for her nursery, in three 
compartraents, each telling various fairy legends 
most graphically, as the pictures were cut from 
books, and appropriately arranged. Sister Anne 
was in her tower looking out for the brothers, while 
below poor Fatima fell at the feet of the furious 
spouse, Cinderella’s career began in ashes and 
misery at the bottom, while the happy Prince tried 
on the bright slipper at the top, and Jack really 
twined his bean stalk up and down the last com- 
partment, while Kate Greenaway’s quaint little 
maidens peeped in and out. What a pleasure it 
was for the darlings lying in their little brass 
cribs to be soothed to sleep in such a fairy-like 
manner! 

An invalid was greatly gratified by a present 
of a screen on which her favorite flowers were 
grouped, they being in reality frontispieces from 
old floral magazines. Historical subjects with 
portraits may be used very effectively for large 
folding screens. Take some well-known author, 
put his likeness in the centre, and group around 
pictures of his life or illustrations of his works ; 
or take a poem and illustrate it by collecting suit- 
able pictures from various sources from time to 
time. You will be surprised at the result. 

In fastening on all these pictures for screens 
to a foundation of either silesia or paper, be very 
careful to know just where the picture is to be 
put, because it can not be moved afterward with- 
out leaving a blur. Use fine flour paste, very 
smooth and rather stiff. Put the paste on to the 
picture, then set it in its place, and press down 
gently with an old linen napkin. Do so until all 
are on, when your screen is finished, as it needs 
no varnishing afterward. 

These hints are intended for inartistic work- 
women, or rather for those who have the idea in 
their brains, but can not make the hand obey. 
For an artist the field is inexhaustible, and even 
for those less ambitious a background carefully 
put in, and then a single figure or a lovely en- 
graving from a portfolio, produces a surprising 





effect. Those from the illustrated papers are al- 
ways available for such a purpose. 

Some English screens are made of photographs 
on tinted paper. Ata recent royal wedding such 
a screen was named among the gifts made by 
one of the princesses. They are easily made. 
The frame may be either black or bright red stain- 
ed wood; stretch over this muslin that has been 
shrunk, or else have the frame altogether of 
wood ; cover this with the kind of paper used for 
the fly-leaves of books—crimson for one side, 
French gray the other, or china lue and old gold. 
Slip your photographs from the cards by floating 
them in water. Then press them between old 
newspaper with a warm iron. Arrange your 
photographs according to taste. It is best to 
have a large one in the centre, and group the 
others around it. You may have fancy pieces, or 
else heads of celebrities, or even likenesses of 
your friends. These photographs must be put 
on the screen with starch boiled just as if to 
starch clothes. When all are dried, put on a thin 
coat of sizing, and afterward varnish over all. 
A table screen for a lamp is similarly made. Cut 
out six pieces of card-board in the shape of a 
Gothic window. Paste on one side only the tint- 
ed paper. When dry, fasten together on the 
back. Then, as in your large screen, group your 
photographs on, finishing off with sizing and var- 
nish. Have six holes punched each side, and 
fasten together with ribbon bows. This makes 
three folds to your screen. The edges may be 
finished off with gold paper, or ribbon glued on, 
if you prefer. 

A transparent screen is very ornamental where 
there is an open fire, made either of plain or 
ground glass, and one we have seen had impres- 
sions of ferns on the glass, which seen through 
the fire-light gave out a very soft and tender hue. 

Another transparent screen is made of thin 
muslin or tarlatan, or, better still, white crape, 
stretched on a frame, then water-color pictures 
are gummed on it, arranged fantastically or taste- 
fully, as you like. Such a screen was once seen, 
according to tradition, in the stately study of one 
of our most distinguished authors. The light 
shining from behind throws out all the mellow 
tints of the picture very effectively, conveying the 
impression of a lovely stained glass window. 

The frame of screens may be varied by more 
than one device of handiwork. The gilt cornices 
formerly used for windows can be utilized by be- 
ing tacked on with brads to the wooden frame, then 
burnished up with bronze gold, which costs from 
thirty to seventy-five cents an ounce, according to 
quality. First put on with a brush a coating of 
boiled linseed-oil; wait a few moments for it to 
dry, and then, with a piece of cotton batting 
dipped in the powder, lightly dust over the sur- 
face of the frame. The magical effect will de- 
light any who will take the trouble to try it, and 
as one ounce will decorate a great deal of surface 
and will last some time, it is worth the time and 
expense. Another pretty frame is of scarlet cloth 
an inch and a half wide, pinked out at the edges, 
box-pleated, and then fastened on to the frame 
with brass nails, one set on every pleat. 

Screens have been long in vogue; they were 
necessities of household furniture in the days of 
broad chimneys and tapestry hangings. Then fur- 
naces prevailed, and open fires and screens went 
out of fashion. Of late years, with the restora- 
tion of these cheerful home delights, the screens 
come back triumphantly from the dust and cob- 
webs of the garrets and attics. 

Screens are, one may say, historical. The fa- 
mous screen scene in the School for Scandal will 
oceur to every reader; then one next remembers 
the inimitable Emma of Miss Austen, who is per- 
suaded to accept an invitation to a dinner party, 
enticed thither by the promise of a new screen 
from London for her father’s benefit, to protect 
him from a draughty hall; and in more recent 
times the Baroness Bunsen implores her sister to 
make up a piece of her embroidery “ into a screen 
rather than a chair,” as being the more tasteful 
of the two. Indeed, screens open a wide field 
for fancy and ingenuity, and like most other dec- 
orative objects are more satisfactory and more 
prized according as they are the result of the 
framer’s skill and ingenuity, rather than the com- 
bined job of the upholsterer and a book of di- 
rections. 





(Begun in Harpre’s Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIV.) 


MARION FAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Avrtuor or “ Doctor Tuornr,” “Is He Porensoy ?” 
“Tur Duke's Cattpren,” “ Joun CaLpicats,” 
“ Orvey Faro,” “Tae Warpen,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE CROCKER. 


HampsreapD remained nearly a fortnight down 
at Trafford, returning to Hendon only a few days 
before Christmas. Crocker, the Post-office clerk, 
came back to his duties at the same time, but, as 
was the custom with him, stole a day more than 
belonged to him, and thus incurred the frowns 
of Mr. Jerningham and the heavy wrath of the 
great Holus. The Moluses of the Civil Service 
are necessarily much exercised in their minds by 
such irregularities. To them personally it mat- 
ters not at all whether one or another young man 
may be neglectful. It may be known to such a 
one that a Crocker may be missed from his seat 
without any great injury—possibly with no injury 
at all—to the Queen’s service. There are Crock- 
ers whom it would be better to pay for their ab- 
sence than their presence. This Molus thought 
it was so with this Crocker. Then why not dis- 
miss Crocker, and thus save the waste of public 
money? But there is a necessity—almost a ne- 
cessity—that the Crockers of the world should 
live. They have mothers, or perhaps even wives, 


with backs to be clothed and stomachs to be fed, . 


or perhaps with hearts to be broken. There is, 





at any rate, a dislike to proceed to the ultimate 
resort of what may be called the capital punish- 
ment of the Civil Service. To threaten, to frown, 
to scold, to make a young man’s life a burden to 
him, are all within the compass of an official 
olus. You would think occasionally that such 
a one was resolved to turn half the clerks in his 
office out into the streets, so loud are the threats. 
In regard to individuals he often is resolved to 
do so at the very next fault. But when the time 
comes, his heart misgives him. Even an Aolus 
is subject to mercy, and at last his conscience 
becomes so callous to his first imperative duty 
of protecting the public service that it grows to 
be a settled thing with hin that though a man’s 
life is to be made a burden to him, the man is 
not to be actually dismissed. But there are men 
to whom you can not make their life a burden— 
men upon whom no frowns, no scoldings, no 
threats, operate at all; and men unfortunately 
sharp enough to perceive what is that ultimate 
decision to which their Aolus had been brought. 
Such a one was our Crocker, who cared not at 
all for the blusterings. On this occasion he had 
remained away for the sake of having an addi- 
tional day with the Braeside Harriers, and when 
he pleaded a bilious headache, no one believed 
him for an instant. It was in vain for Holus to 
tell him that a man subject to health so precari- 
ous was altogether unfitted for the Civil Service. 
Crocker had known beforehand exactly what was 
going to be said to him, and had discounted it 
at its exact worth. Even in the presence of Mr. 
Jerningham he spoke openly of the day’s hunt- 
ing, knowing that Mr. Jerningham would prefer 
his own ease to the trouble of renewed complaint. 
“Tf you would sit at your desk, now that you have 
come back, and go on with your docketing, in- 
stead of making everybody else idle, it would be 
a great deal better,” said Mr. Jerningham. 

“Then my horse took the wall in a fly, and 
old Amblethwaite crept over afterward,” contin- 
ued Crocker, standing with his back to the fire, ut- 
terly disregarding Mr. Jerningham’s admonitions. 

On his first entrance into the room, Crocker 
had shaken hands with Mr. Jerningham, then 
with Bobbin and Geraghty, and at last he came to 
Roden, with whom he would willingly have struck 
up terms of affectionate friendship had it been 
possible for him to do so. He had resolved that 
it should be so, but when the moment came, his 
courage a little failed him. He had made him- 
self very offensive to Roden at their last inter- 
view, and could see at a glance that Roden re- 
membered it. As far as his own feelings were 
concerned, such “ tiffs,” as he called them, went 
for nothing. He had, indeed, no feelings, and 
was accustomed to say that he liked the system 
of give and take, meaning that he liked being 
impudent to others, and did not care how impu- 
dent others might be to him. This toughness 
and insolence are as sharp needles to others who 
do not possess the same gifts. Roden had learn- 
ed to detest the presence of the young man, to 
be sore when he was even spoken to, and yet did 
not know how to put him down. You may have 
a fierce bull shut up. You may muzzle a dog 
that will bite. You may shoot a horse that you 
can not cure of biting and tearing. But you can 
not bring yourself to spend a morning in hunting 
a bug or killing a flea. Crocker had made him- 
self a serious annoyance even to Lord Hampstead, 
though their presence together had only been for 
a very short time. But Roden had to pass his 
life at the same desk with the odious companion. 
Absolutely to cut him, to let it be known all 
through the office that they two did not speak, 
was to make too much of the matter. But yet it 
was essentially necessary for his peace that some 
step should be taken to save himself from the 
man’s insolence. On the present occasion he 
nodded his head to Crocker, being careful not to 
lay the pen down from his fingers. ‘“ Ain’t you 
going to give us your hand, old fellow?” said 
Crocker, putting on his best show of courage. 

“T don’t know that I am,” said Roden. “ Per- 
haps some of these days you may learn to make 
yourself less disagreeable.” 

“Tm sure I’ve always meant to be very friend- 
ly, especially with you,” said Crocker; “but it is 
so hard to get what one says taken in the proper 
sense.” 

After this not a word was spoken between 
the two all the morning. This happened on a 
Saturday—Saturday, the 20th of December, on 
which day Hampstead was to return to his own 
house. Punctually at one, Crocker left his desk, 
and with a comic bow of mock-courtesy to Mr. 
Jerningham, stuck his hat on the side of his 
head and left the office. His mind, as he took 
himself home to his lodgings, was full of Roden’s 
demeanor toward him. Since he had become as- 
sured that his brother clerk was engaged to mar- 
ry Lady Frances Trafford, he was quite determined 
to cultivate an enduring and affectionate friend- 
ship. But what steps should he take to recover 
the ground which he had lost? It occurred to 
him now that while he was in Cumberland he had 
established quite an intimacy with Lord Hamp- 
stead, and he thought that it would be well to use 
Lord Hampstead’s acknowledged good-nature for 
recovering the ground which he had lost with his 
brother clerk, 


At about three o’clock that afternoon, when 
Lady Frances was beginning to think that the 
time of her brother’s arrival was near at hand, 
the servant came into the drawing-room and told 
her that a gentleman had called, and was desirous 
of seeing her. 

“What gentleman?” asked Lady Frances. 
“Has he sent his name?” 

“No, my lady; but he says—he says that he 
is a clerk from the Post-office.” 

Frances was at the moment so dismayed 
that she did not know what answer to give. 
There could be but one Post-office clerk who 
should be anxious to see her, and she had felt 
from the tone of the servant’s voice that he had 
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known that it was her lover who had called. Ev- 
erybody knew that the Post-office clerk was her 
lover. Some immediate answer was necessary. 
She quite understood the pledge that her brother 
had made on her behalf, and though she had not 
herself made any actual promise, she felt that 
she was bound not to receive George Roden. But 
yet she could not bring herself to turn him away 
from the door, and so to let the servant suppose 
that she was ashamed to see him to whom she 
had given the promise of her hand. ‘“ You had 
better show the gentleman in,” she said at last, 
with a voice that almost trembled. A moment 
afterward the door was opened, and Mr. Crocker 
entered the room. 

She had endeavored, in the minute which had 
been allowed her, to study the manner in which she 
should receive her lover. As she heard the ap- 
proaching footsteps she prepared herself. She had 
just risen from her seat—nearly risen—when the 
strange man appeared. It has to be acknowledged 
that she was grievously disappointed, although she 
had told herself that Roden ought not to have 
come to her. What woman is there will not 
forgive her lover for coming, even though he cer- 
tainly should not have come? What woman is 
there will fail to receive a stranger with hard 
looks when a stranger shall appear to her instead 
of an expected lover ? 

“ Sir ?” she said, standing, as he walked up the 
room and made a low bow to her as he took his 
position before her. 

Crocker was dressed up to the eyes, and wore 
yellow kid gloves. ‘Lady Frances,” he said, “I 
am Mr. Crocker, Mr. Samuel Crocker, of the Gen- 
eral Post-office. You may not, perhaps, have 
heard of me from my friend Mr. Roden ?” 

“ No indeed, sir.” 

“You might have done so, as we sit in the 
same room and at the same desk. Or you may 
remember meeting me at dinner at your uncle’s 
castle in Cumberland ?” 

“Ts anything—anything the matter with Mr. 
Roden ?” 

“Not in the least, my lady. I had the plea- 
sure of leaving him in very good health about 
two hours since. There is nothing at all to oc- 
casion your ladyship the slightest uneasiness.” 
A dark frown came across her brow as she heard 
the man talk thus freely of her interest in George 
Roden’s condition. She no doubt had betrayed 
her own secret as far as there was a secret, but 
she was not on that account the less angry be- 
cause he had forced her to do so. 

“Has Mr. Roden sent you as a messenger ?” 
she asked. 

“No, my lady; no. That would not be at all 
probable. I am sure he would very much rather 
come with any message of hisown.” At this he 
sniggered most offensively. “I called with the 
hope of seeing your brother, Lord Hampstead, 
with whom I may take the liberty of saying that 
I have a slight acquaintance.” 

“Lord Hampstead is not at home.” 

“So the servant told me. Then it occurred to 
me that as I had come all the way down from 
London for a certain purpose, to ask a little fa- 
vor from his lordship, and as I was not fortu- 
nate enough to find his lordship at home, I might 
ask the same from your ladyship.” 

“There can be nothing that I can do for you, 
sir.” 

“You can do it, my lady, much better than 
any one else in the world. You can be more pow- 
erful in this matter even than his lordship.” 

“ What can it be?” asked Lady Frances. 

“Tf your ladyship will allow me, I will sit down, 
as the story I have to tell is somewhat particular.” 
It was impossible to refuse him the use of a 
chair, and she could therefore only bow as he 
seated himself. ‘I and George Roden, my lady, 
have known each other intimately for these ever 
so many years.” Again she bowed her head. 
“ And I may say that we used to be quite pals. 
When two men sit at the same desk together, 
they ought to be thick as thieves. See what a 
cat-and-dog life it is else! Don’t you think so, 
my lady?” 

“T know nothing of office life. As I don’t 
think that I can help you, perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind—going away ?” 

“Oh, my lady, you must hear me to the end, 
because you are just the person who can help me. 
Of course, as you two are situated, he would do 
anything you were to bid him. Now, he has tak- 
en it into his head to be very huffy with me.” 

“ Indeed, I can do nothing in the matter,” she 
said, in a tone of deep distress. 

“Tf you would only just tell him that I have 
never meant to offend him! I am sure I don’t 
know what it is that has come up. It may be 
that I said a word in joke about Lord Hampstead, 
only that there really could not have been any- 
thing in that. Nobody could have a more pro- 
found respect for his lordship’s qualities than I 
have, and I may say the same for your ladyship 
most sincerely. I have always thought it a great 
feather in Roden’s cap that he should be so close- 
ly connected—more than closely, I may say—with 
your noble family.” 

What on earth was she to do with a man who 
would go on talking to her, making at every mo- 
ment insolent allusions to the most cherished se- 
cret of her heart? “I must beg you to go away 
and leave me, sir,” she said. ‘“ My brother will 
be here almost immediately.” 

This had escaped from her with a vain idea 
that the man would receive it as a threat—that he 
would think probably that her brother would turn 
him out of the house for his insolence. In this 
she was altogether mistaken. He had no idea 
that he was insolent. “Then perhaps you will 
allow me to wait for his lordship,” he said, 

“Oh dear no! He may come or he may not. 
You really can not wait. You ought not to have 
come at all.” 

“But for the sake of peace, my lady! One 
word from your fair lips—” 

Lady Frances could endure it no longer. She 








got up from her seat and walked out of the room, 
leaving Mr. Crocker planted in his chair. In the 
hall she found one of the servants, whom she 
told to “ take that man to the front door at once.” 
The servant did as he was bid, and Crocker was 
ushered out of the house without any feeling on 
his part that he had misbehaved himself. 

Crocker had hardly got beyond the grounds 
when Hampstead did in truth return. The first 
words spoken between him and his sister of course 
referred to their father’s health. 

“He is unhappy rather than ill,” said Hamp- 
stead. 

“Ts it about me?” she asked. 

“No, not at all about you in the first instance.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“Tt is not because of you, but from what others 
say about you.” 

“Mamma ?” she asked. 

“Yes; and Mr. Greenwood.” 

“Does he interfere ?” 

“Tam afraid he does—not directly with my fa- 
ther, but through her ladyship, who daily tells my 
father what the stupid old man says. Lady Kings- 
bury is most irrational and harassing. I have 
always thought her to be silly, but now I can not 
keep myself from feeling that she misbehaves 
herself grievously. She does everything she can 
to add to his annoyance.” 

“That is very bad.” 

“Tt is bad. He can turn Mr. Greenwood out 
of the house if Mr. Greenwood becomes unbeara- 
ble; but he can not turn his wife out.” 

“Could he not come here ?” 

“T am afraid uot, without bringing her too, 
She has taken it into her stupid head that you 
and I are disgracing the family. As for me, she 
seems to think that I am actually robbing her 
own boys of their rights. I would do anything for 
them, or even for her, if I could comfort her; but 
she is determined to look upon us as enemies. 
My father says that it will worry him into his 
grave.” 

“Poor papa !” 

“We can run away, but he can not. I became 
very angry when I was there, both with her lady- 
ship and that pestilential old clergyman, and told 
them both pretty much what I thought. I have 
the comfort of knowing that I have two bitter 
enemies in the house.” 

“Can they hurt you?” 

“Not in the least, except in this, that they can 
teach those little boys to regard me as an enemy. 
I would fain have had my brothers left to me. 
Mr. Greenwood, and I must now say her ladyship 
also, are nothing to me.” 

It was not till after dinner that the story was 
told about Crocker. “Think what I must have 
felt when I was told that a clerk from the Post- 
office wanted to see me!” 

“And then that brute Crocker was shown in ?” 
asked Hampstead. 

“Do you really know him ?” 

“Knowhim! Ishould rather think so. Don’t 
you remember him at Castle Hautboy ?” 

“Not in the least. But he told me that he 
had been there.” 

“He never would leave me. He absolutely 
drove me out of the country because he would 
follow me about when we were hunting. He in- 
sulted me so grievously that I had to turn tail 
and run away from him. What did he want of 
me ?” 

“To intercede for him with George Roden.” 

“He is an abominable man, irrepressible, so 
thick-skinned that you can not possibly get at 
him so as to hurt him. It is of no use telling 
him to keep his distance, for he does not in the 
least know what you mean. I donot doubt that 
he has left the house with a conviction that he 
has gained a sincere friend in you.” 


It was now more than a fortnight since Marion 
Fay had dined at Hendon, and Hampstead felt 
that unless he could succeed in carrying on the 
attack which he had commenced, any little be- 
ginning of a friendship which he had made with 
the Quaker would be obliterated by the length 
of time. If she thought about him at all, she must 
think that he was very indifferent to let so long 
a time pass by without any struggle on his part 
to see her again. There had been no word of 
love spoken. He had been sure of that. But 
still there had been something of affectionate in- 
tercourse which she could not have failed to rec- 
ognize. What must she think of him if he al- 
lowed that to pass away without any renewal, 
without an attempt at carrying it further? When 
she had bade him go in out of the cold, there had 
been something in her voice which had made him 
feel that she was in truth anxious for him. Now 
more than a fortnight had gone, and there had 
been no renewal. 

“ Fanny,” he said, “‘ how would it be if we were 
to ask those Quakers to dine here on Christmas- 
day ?” 

“Tt would be odd, wouldn’t it, as they are 
strangers, and dined here so lately ?” 

“ People like that do not stand on ceremony 
at all. I don’t see why they shouldn’t come. I 
could say that you want to make their acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ Would you ask them alone ?” 

In that he felt that the great difficulty lay. 
The Fays would hardly come without Mrs. Ro- 
den, and the Rodens could not be asked. “One 
doesn’t always ask the same people to meet each 
other.” 

“Tt would be very odd, and I don’t think they’d 
come,” said Lady Frances, gravely. Then, after a 
pause, she went on. “TI fear, John, that there is 
more in it than mere dinner company.” 

“Certainly there is,” he said, boldly; ‘“ much 
more in it.” 

“You are not in love with the Quaker’s daugh- 
ter?” 

“T rather think Iam. When I have seen her 
three or four times more, I shall be able to find 
out. You may be sure of this, that I mean to 





see her three or four times more, and that at any 
rate one of the times must be before I go down 
to Gorse Hall.” Then of course she knew the 
whole truth. He did, however, give up the idea 
as to the Christmas dinner party, having arrived 
at the belief, after turning the matter over in his 
mind, that Zachary Fay would not bring his daugh- 
ter again so soon. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MRS. RODEN’S ELOQUENCE. 





On Sunday Hampstead was nervous and fidgety. 
He had at one time thought that it would be the 
very day for him to go to Holloway. He would 
be sure to find Mrs. Roden at home after church, 
and then, if he could carry things to the neces- 
sary length, he might also see Zachary Fay. But 
on consideration it appeared to him that Sunday 
would not suit his purpose. George Roden would 
be there, and would be sadly in the way. And 
the Quaker himself would be in the way, as it 
would be necessary that he should have some 
preliminary interview with Marion before any- 
thing could be serviceably said to her father. 
He was driven, therefore, to postpone his visit. 
Nor would Monday do, as he knew enough of the 
manners of Paradise Row to be aware that on 
Monday Mrs. Vincent would certainly be there. 
It would be his object, if things could he made 
to go pleasantly, first to see Mrs. Roden for a few 
minutes, and then to spend as much of the after- 
noon as might be possible with Marion Fay. He 
therefore fixed on the Tuesday for his purpose, 
and having telegraphed about the country for his 
horses, groom, and other appurtenances, he went 
down to Leighton on the Monday, and consoled 
himself with a day’s hunting with the stag-hounds. 

On his return his sister spoke to him very se- 
riously as to her own affairs, “Is not this almost 
silly, John, about Mr. Roden not coming here ?” 

“Not silly at all, according to my ideas.” 

“All the world knows that we are engaged. 
The very servants have heard of it. That horrid 
young man who came from the Post-office was 
aware of it.” 

“ What has all that to do with it 2” 

“If it has been made public in that way, what 
can be the object of keeping us apart? Mamma 
no doubt told her sister, and Lady Persiflage has 
published it everywhere. Her daughter is going 
to marry a duke, and it has crowned her triumph 
to let it be known that I am going to marry only 
a Post-office clerk. I don’t begrudge her that in 
the least. But as they have talked about it so 
much, they ought, at any rate, to let me have my 
Post-office clerk.” 

“T have nothing to say about it one way or the 
other,” said Hampstead. “I say nothing about 
it, at any rate, now.” 

“What do you mean by that, John 2” 

“ When I saw how miserable you were at Traf- 
ford, I did my best to bring you away. But I 
could only bring you here on an express stipula- 
tion that you should not meet George Roden 
while you were in my house. If you can get my 
father’s consent to your meeting him, then that 
part of the contract will be over.” 

“T don’t think I made any promise.” 

“T understood it so.” 

“T said nothing to papa on the subject, and I 
do not remember that I made any promise to you. 
I am sure I did not.” 

“TI promised for you.” To this she was silent. 
“Are you going to ask him to come here ?” 

“Certainly not. But if he did come, how could 
I refuse to see him? I thought that he was here 
on Saturday, and I told Richard to admit him. I 
could not send him away from the door.” 

“IT do not think he will come unless he is ask- 
ed,” said Hampstead. Then the conversation was 
over. 

On the following day, at two o’clock, Lord 
Hampstead again started for Holloway. On this 
oceasion he drove over, and left his trap and 
servant at the “ Duchess of Edinburgh.” He was 
so well known in the neighborhood now as hardly 
to be able to hope to enter on the domains of 
Paradise Row without being recognized. He felt 
that it was hard that his motions should be watch- 
ed, telling himself that it was one of the evils 
belonging to a hereditary nobility ; but he must 
accept this mischief as he did others, and he 
walked up the street trying to look as though he 
didn’t know that his motions were being watched, 
first from No. 15 as he passed it, and then from 
No. 10, opposite, as he stood at Mrs. Roden’s door. 

Mrs. Roden was at home, and received him, of 
course, with her most gracious smile; but her 
heart sank within her as she saw him, for she 
felt sure that he had come in pursuit of Marion 
Fay. 

“Tt is very kind of you to call,” she said. 
“T had heard from George that you had gone 
down into the country since we had the pleasure 
of dining with you.” 

“Yes; my father has been unwell, and I had 
to stay with him a few days, or I should have 
been here sooner. You got home all of you quite 
well ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Miss Fay did not catch cold ?” 

“ Not at all; though I fear she is hardly strong.” 

“She is not ill, I hope ?” 

“Oh no; not that. But she lives here very 
quietly, and I doubt whether the excitement of 
going out is good for her.” 

“There was not much excitement at Hendon 
Hall, I think,” he said, laughing. 

“Not for you, but for her, perhaps. In appre- 
ciating our own condition we are so apt to forget 
what is the condition of others. To Marion Fay 
it was a strange event to have to dine at your 
house, and strange also to receive little courtesies 
such as yours. It is hard for you to conceive 
how strongly the nature of such a girl may be 
affected by novelties. I have almost regretted, 
Lord Hampstead, that I should have consented 
to take her there.” 





“Has she said anything ?” 

“Oh no; there was nothing for her to say. 
You are not to suppose that any harm has been 
done.” 

“ What harm could have been done ?” he asked. 
Of what nature was the harm of which Mrs. Ro- 
den was speaking? Could it be that Marion had 
made any sign of altered feelings, had declared 
in any way her liking or disliking, had given out- 
ward testimony of thoughts which would have 
been pleasant to him, or perhaps unpleasant, had 
he known them ? 

“ No harm, of course,” said Mrs. Roden: “ only 
to a nature such as hers all excitement is evil.” 

“T can not believe that,” he said, after a pause. 
“Now and then in the lives of all of us there 
must come moments of excitement which can not 
be all evil. What would Marion say if I were to 
tell her that I loved her?” 

“T hope you will not do that, my lord.” 

“Why should you hope so? What right have 
you tohope so? If I do love her, is it not proper 
that I should tell her ?” 

“But it would not be proper that you should 
love her?” 

“There, Mrs. Roden, I take the liberty of de- 
claring that you are altogether in the wrong, and 
that you speak without due consideration.” 

“Do I, my lord ?” 

‘IT think so. Why am I not to be allowed the 
ordinary privilege of a man—that of declaring 
my passion to a woman when I meet one who 
seems in all things to fulfill the image of perfec- 
tion which I have formed for myself—when I see 
a girl that I fancy I can love?” 

“Ah, there is the worst. It is only a fancy.” 

“Twill not be accused in that way without de- 
fending myself. Let it be fancy or not, I love 
Marion Fay, and I have come here to tell her so. 
If I can make any impression on her, I shall come 
again and tell her father so. I am here now be- 
cause I think that you can help me. If you will 
not, I shall go on without your help.” 

“ What can I do?” 

“Go to her with me now, at once. You say 
that excitement is bad for her. The excitement 
will be less if you will come with me to her house.” 

Then there was a long pause in the conversa- 
tion, during which Mrs. Roden was endeavoring 
to determine what might be her duty at this mo- 
ment. She certainly did not think that it would 
be well that Lord Hampstead, the eldest son of 
the Marquis of Kingsbury, should marry Marion 
Fay. She was quite sure that she had all the 
world with her there. Were any one to know 
that she had assisted in arranging such a mar- 
riage, that any one would certainly condemn her. 
That would assuredly be the case, not only with 
the young lord’s family, not only with others of 
the young lord’s order, but with all the educated 
world of Great Britain. How could it be that 
such a one as Marion Fay should be a fitting wife 
for such a one as Lord Hampstead? Marion Fay 
had undoubtedly great gifts of her own. She was 
beautiful, intelligent, sweet-minded, and possess- 
ed of natural delicacy—so much so that to Mrs. 
Roden herself she had become as dear almost as 
a daughter ; but it was impossible that she should 
have either the education or the manners fit for 
the wife of a great English peer. Though her 
manners might be good and her education excel- 
lent, they were not those required for that special 
position. And then there was cause for other 
fears. Marion’s mother and brothers and sisters 
had all died young. The girl herself had hither- 
to seemed to escape the scourge under which they 
perished. But occasionally there would rise to 
her cheeks a bright color, which for the moment 
would cause Mrs. Roden’s heart to sink within 
her. Occasionally there would be heard from her, 
not a cough, but that little preparation for cough- 
ing which has become so painfully familiar to the 
ears of those whose fate it has been to see their 
beloved ones gradually fade from presumed 
health. She had already found herself constrain- 
ed to say a word or two to the old Quaker, not 
telling him that she feared any coming evil, but 
hinting that change of air would certainly be 
beneficial to such a one as Marion. Acting un- 
der this impulse, he had taken her during the in- 
clemency of the past spring to the Isle of Wight. 
She was minded gradually to go on with this 
counsel, so as, if possible, to induce the father to 
send his girl out of London for some considerable 
portion of the year. If this were so, how could 
she possibly encourage Lord Hampstead in his 
desire to make Marion his wife ? 

And then, as to the girl herself, could it be for 
her happiness that she should be thus lifted into 
a strange world, a world that would be hard and 
ungracious to her, and in which it might be only 
too probable that the young lord should see her 
defects when it would be too late for either of 
them to remedy the evil that had been done? 
She had thought something of all this before, 
having recognized the possibility of such a step 
as this after what she had seen at Hendon Hall. 
She had told herself that it would be well to dis- 
courage any such idea in Marion’s heart, and had 
spoken jokingly of the gallantry of men of rank. 
Marion had smiled sweetly as she had listened to 
her friend’s words, and had at once said that such 
manners were at any rate pretty and becoming in 
one so placed as Lord Hampstead. There had 
been something in this to make Mrs. Roden al- 
most fear that her words had been taken as in- 
tending too much—that Marion had accepted 
them as a caution against danger. Not for worlds 
would she have induced the girl to think that any 
danger was apprehended. But now the danger 
had come, and it behooved Mrs. Roden if possible 
to prevent the evil. 

“Will you come across with me now?” said 
Hampstead, having sat silent in his chair while 
these thoughts were passing through the lady’s 
mind. 

“T think not, my lord.” 

“Why not, Mrs. Roden? Will it not be bet- 
ter than that I should go alone?” 
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“T hope you will not go at all.” 

“T shall go—certainly. I consider myself bound 
by all laws of honesty to tell her what she has 
done to me. She can then judge what may be 
best for herself.” 

“Do not go at any rate to-day, Lord Hamp- 
stead. Let me beg at least as much as that of 
you. Consider the importance of the step you 
will be taking.” 

“T have thought of it,” said he. 

“ Marion is as good as gold.” 

“T know she is.” 

“Marion, I say, is as good as gold; but is it 
likely that any girl should remain untouched and 
undazzled by such an offer as you can make her ?” 

“Touched I hope she may be. 

I do not believe in it in the least 
which no false lights can dazzle.” 

“But if she were touched, as would no doubt 
be the case,” said Mrs. 
Roden, “could it be 
well that you, with 
such duties before {i 
you, should marry the ! 
daughter of Zachary 
Fay? Listen to mea 
moment,” she contin- 
ued, as he attempted 
to interrupt her. “I 
know what you would 
say, and I sympathize 
with much of it; but 
it can not be well for 
society that classes 
should be mixed to- 
gether suddenly and 
roughly.” 

“What roughness 
would there be?’ he 
asked. 

“As lords and la- 
dies are at present, as 
dukes are, and duch- 
esses, and such like, 
there would bea rough- 
ness to them in having 
Marion Fay presented 
to them as one of 
themselves, Lords 
have married low-born 
girls, I know, and the 
wives have been con- 
tented with a position 
which has almost been 
denied to them, or only 
grudgingly accorded. 
I have known some- 
thing of that, my lord, 
and have felt—at any 
rate I have seen—its 
bitterness. Marion 
Fay would fade and 
sink to nothing if she 
were subjected to such 
contumely. To be 
Marion Fay is enough 
for her. To be your 
wife, and not to be 
thought fit to be your 
wife, would not be half 
enough.” 

“She shall be 
thought fit.” 

“You can make her 
Lady Hampstead, and 
demand that she shall 
be received at court, 
You can deck her with 
diamonds, and cause 
her to be seated high 
in honor according to 
your own rank. But 
could you induce your 
father’s wife to smile 
on her?” 

In answer to this he 
was dumb. 

“Do you think she 
would be contented if 
your father’s wife were 
to frown on her ?” 

“* My father’s wife is 
not everybody.” 

“She would neces- 
sarily be much to your 
wife. Take a week, 
my lord, or a month, 
and think upon it. She 
expects nothing from 
you yet, and it is still 
in your power to save 
her from unhappi- 
ness.”” 

“T would make her 
happy, Mrs. Roden.” 

“Think about it— 
think about it.” 

** And I would make myself happy also. You 
count my feelings as being nothing in the matter. 

3 Nothing as compared with hers, You see 
how plainly I deal with you. Let me say that for 
a time your heart will be sore; that you do in 
truth love this girl so as to feel that she is neces- 
sary to your happiness, Do you not know that 
if she were placed beyond your reach, you would 
recover from that sting? The duties of the world 
would still be open to you. Being a man, you 
would still have before you many years for recov- 
ery before your youth had departed from you. 
Of course you would find some other woman, and 
be happy with her. For her, if she came to ship- 
wreck in this venture, there would be no other 
chance.” 

“T would make this chance enough for her.” 

“So you think; but if you will look abroad 
you will see that the perils to her happine 8s which 
I have attempted to describe are not vain. I can 
say no more, my lord, but can only beg that you 
will take some little time to think of it before 


As for dazzled, 
There are eyes 
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you put the thing out of your own reach, If she 
had once accepted your love, I know that you 
would never go back.” 

“ Never.” 

“Therefore think again while there is time.” 

He slowly dragged himself up from his chair, and 
left her, almost without a word at parting. She 
had persuaded him—to take another week. It 
was not that he doubted in the least his own pur- 
pose, but he did not know how to gainsay her as 
to this small request. In that frame of mind 
which is common to young men when they do 
not get all that they want, angry, disappointed, 
and foiled, he went down stairs, and opened the 
front door—and there on the very steps he met 
Marion Fay. 

“Marion,” he said, pouring all the tenderness 
of his heart into his voice. 

“ My lord?” 





“Come up, Marion dear,” said Mrs. Roden, 
speaking from the landing. “It is hardly fair to 
keep Lord Hampstead standing in the passage.” 

“Tt is most unfair,” said Marion. ‘ Good-day, 
my lord.” 

“T will stand here till you come down to me, 
unless you will speak to me again. I will not be 
turned out while you are here. Marion, you are 
all the world to me. I love you with my whole, 
whole heart. I had come here, dear, to tell you 
so; but she has delayed me. She made me pro- 
mise that I would not come again for a week, as 
though weeks or years could change me! Say 
one word to me, Marion. One word shall suffice 
now, and then I will go. Marion, can you love 
me?” 

“Come to me, Marion, come to me,” said Mrs. 
Roden. “Do not answer him now.” 


“No,” said Marion, looking up, and laying her 
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“SHE GAVE IT TO HIM, AND HE COVERED IT WITH KISSES.” 


“Come in, Marion—for one moment.” Then 
she followed him into the little passage, and there 
‘I had come over to ask you how 
you are after our little party.” 

“T am quite well; and you?’ 

“T have been away with my father, or I should 
have come sooner.” 

“Nay, it was not 
trouble yourself.” 

“Tt is necessary—it is necessary, or I should 
be troubled very much. I am troubled.’”’ She 
stood there, looking down on the ground as 
though she were biding her time, but she did not 
speak to him. ‘She would not come with me,” 
he said, pointing up the stairs, on which Mrs. Ro- 
den was now standing. 


iecessary that you should 


it is bad that I should come, but I will come one 
day soon.” He was almost beside himself with 
love as he was speaking. The girl was so com- 
pletely after his own heart as he stood there close 
to her, filled with her influences, that he was un- 
able to restrain himself. 


| hand gently on the sleeve of his coat, “I will not 


“She has told me that 


I must think 
Lord Hamp- 


answer him now. It is too sudden. 
of words to answer such a speech. 
stead, I will go to her now.” 

“ But I shall hear from you ?” 

“You shall come to me again, and I will tell 
you,” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“Nay; but give me a day or two. 
I will be ready with my answer.” 

“You will give me your hand, Marion.” She 
gave it to him, and he covered it with kisses. 
“Only have this in your mind, fixed as fate, that 
no man ever loved a woman more truly than I 
love you. No man was ever more determined to 

carry out his purpose. I am in your hands. 
Think if you can not dare to trust yourself into 
mine.” 

Then he left her, and went back to the “ Duch- 
ess of Edinburgh,” not thinking much of the eyes 
which might be looking at him. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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SKETCHES IN THE BLACK 
FOREST. 


Mo tourists bound for Switzerland have 
AVE skirted the Black Forest either on their 
way to Basle, with perhaps a day’s halt at Frei- 
burg to see the cathedral, or on their road from 
Strasburg to Constance, when they have made 
the journey over that marvellous climbing rail- 
way, which at one point rises to the height of up- 
ward of 2700 feet, and burrows in and out of a 
fir-clad mountain, or runs along the brink of a 
precipitous height with a daring facility which 
fairly takes away the breath of those who travel 
on it for the first time. And yet, despite the 
glorious views afforded of the valleys beneath, 
some smiling with pasture-lands and quaintly 
built villages, others with romantic ravines and 
angry torrents rus ohing past with picturesque 
haste, teeming with ev- 
ery shade and tone of 
color imaginable; de- 
spite, again, the num- 
herless mountains, 
thickly clad with lofty 
pines, and frequently 
surmounted with an 
old ruined castle to 
Which attaches many 
a legend, and whence 
may be obtained a far- 
extending prospect— 
few people ever think 
of halting at one of 
the by-stations, and 
still fewer of spending 
many days in explor- 
ing one of the most 
picturesque and fas- 
cinating districts in 
Europe. One reason 
may be that although 
the Forest is framed 
on all four sides by a 
railway, the iron horse 
as yet has not invaded 
its inner precincts, and 
the traveller fears that 
he may find himself in 
a quandary with re- 
gard to a conveyance ; 
and then, again, there 
is no really compre- 
hensive English guide- 
book, and he does not 
know how to plan out 
his route, nor what dif- 
ficulties, linguistical, 
culinary, dormitory, or 
otherwise, he may not 
have to encounter. 
The Germans are 
more fortunate, as Dr. 
Seydlitz’s  Schwarz- 
wald, and its accom- 
panying map, give at 
once all that could be 
desired, even by the 
pedestrian desirous of 
leaving the beaten 
track. 

As a matter of fact, 
however, the Black 
Forest is as easy to 
traverse as Switzer- 
land; the roads are 
infinitely better, as 
they are under the 
charge of a special as- 
sociation, which takes 
great care to make 
the m the best high- 
ways in Europe ; there 
is a sign-post at ev- 
ery turn, a stone to 
mark every hundred 
yards ; there are plen- 
ty of clean and well- 
kept inns, where car- 
riages and horses can 
be obtained at fixed 
charges ; and there is a 
well-regulated govern- 
ment diligence service 
for those who do not 
care to take a private 
vehicle. Then, again, 
the Schwarzwiilder is a 
plain, straightforward 
peasant, as honest as 
he is obliging, never 
prone to overcharge, 
and ready to do a 
stranger a good turn 
without looking for 
the least “considera- 
tion” ; in fact, as com- 
plete a contrast as could be imagined to the ava- 
ricious Switzer, who looks upon every stranger as 
legitimate prey, and fleeces him roundly aceord- 
ingly. 

To pedestrians in particular a more happy hol- 
iday ground can hardly be imagined. Take, for 
instance, the two days’ walk across the Forest from 
Triberg to Freiburg, or rather, perhaps, to Wald- 
kirch, whence a local line runs to the “ Free City.” 
Triberg itself—little more than an hour’s run from 
Strasburg—is practically in the heart of the For- 
est, and is renowned for its grand water-fall, the 
largest in Germany, which in seven huge leaps 
bounds down a height of 426 feet, as well as for 
being one of the centres of the clockmaking and 
wood-carving industry, which is a great feature of 
the Forest life. There, as in most of the towns, 
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is a Gewerbehalle, an exhibition of the work of 
the district, wherein is stored treasure galore of 
ingenious horology and carving, and where the 
tourist can invest three shillings in a pretty little 
time-piece, any number of pounds in mechanical 
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cuckoo or bugler clocks, or several hundreds in 
an orchestrion whose melody and power of sound 
are equal to those produced by a first-class band. 
To return to our walk, however. Mounting yet 
above the water-fall, you pass strangely shaped 
farm-houses built against the rising ground, so 
that at the front you walk in at the basement, 
and at the back you step into the garret; you go 
through the little village of Schonwald, the water- 


shed of the Rhine and the Danube, celebrated | 
The Germans are so eminent- | 
ly practical that they do not like to be idle with- | 


for its “ air cure.” 


out some ostensible reason, and so most of their 
holiday resorts are famed for some species or 
other of Aur, be it fir-cone baths or pine-scented 
air, thick mud baths or mawkish chalybeate wa- 
ters, Having decided upon what specific Aur his 
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constitution needs, the German goes through the 
| prescribed régime with all that discipline and at- 
tention to detail which characterizes his military 
or official career. This particular Awr is situa- 
ted at a height of 3500 feet, and affords splen- 
did views and unlimited walks in every direction. 
| Once over the crest of the hill, you descend rap- 
| idly to the village of Furtwangen — interesting 
| 
| 
| 


from the fact that close by was the birth-place of 
the first Black Forest clock, two hundred and 
twenty years ago. Furtwangen isa fair type of a 
large Forest village, being composed of one long 
street, with inns, houses, and cottages of every 
style and description, with the most primitive of 
shops, and lighted by rough oil lamps swung 
across the street on chains. After a lunch on 
famous white soup and capital cutlets, washed 
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down with a bottle of “ Tischwein’—it is both 
safe and economical to choose the wine of the 
district—the journey is resumed, and another hill 
breasted for an ascent. 


As we get further and | 


further into the heart of the Forest, the cottages | 


grow more and more picturesque, and the illus- 
tration Fig. 2 shows the general type of the 
peasants’ dwellings hereabouts. The few folk 
you meet all invariably greet you with a Mor- 
Tag, ov Abend, according to the 
whether before or after noon, or after 3 P.M., 
should you need to inquire the way, will take the 
greatest possible pains to describe it most mi- 
nutely, though, as a rule, they have a vague idea 
of distance, their unit, the Stunde (officially four 
miles), being “an hour’s walk,” and varying ac- 
cording to the number of miles the informant 


gen, hour, 
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and | 


can get through in the allotted time. The next 
village is Giitenbach, again a clock-manufacturing 
centre, with a brook running through it, which 
turns many a saw-mill in its course, Here the 
night may be spent at a delightfully comfortable 
inn, where the landlord and his family vie with 
each other in striving: to make the guest comfort 
able, and one and all exhibit the greatest curios 


ity respecting him and his journey, and in return 
relate the whole of their family affairs, as though 
he was an intimate friend. 

From Giitenbach the descent to the valley of 
the Wildgutach is one of the wildest and grand- 
est possible, the view extending for many miles 
before you, and embracing torrents far and near, 
distant water- falls looking like slender threads 
amid densely pine-covered hills, until at last you 
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reach a richly cultivated valley, the Simonswal- 
derthal, studded with little hamlets, busy saw- 
mills, and tiny chapels—for the folk about here 
are eminently pious. At every few steps you 
meet with a little wooden post, with a glass cham- 
ber inclosing a Madonna, and a roughly painted 
picture shows that it commemorates some acci- 
dent from which the donor of the shrine has es- 
caped without any serious injury, Every now 
and then a larger cross in stone embellishes the 
road, and occasionally one of the curious cruci- 
fixes shown in Fig. 5, whereon the whole details of 
the crucifixion are portrayed. The summit is sur- 
mounted by a cock; grouped around the Saviour 
are a ladder, a cup, a sponge, chains, and minis- 
tering angels. Immediately beneath is the hand- 
kerchief of St. Veronica, bearing the imprint of 
our Saviour’s face, and jutting out is a mounted 
Roman soldier with a lance; below are clubs and 
scourges, a whipping-post, an undivided garment, 
and the dice with which the Roman soldiers cast 
lots, and then on each side come the figures of 
two patron saints. The Schwarzwiilder are es- 
sentially superstitious; their churches are filled 
with waxen and other models, net only of human 
arms and legs, but of pigs, cows, and horses, 
placed on the walls in gratitude for divers cures 
of those animals. In one church near Triberg 
there is a sacred brown Madonna, and the writer 
seriously offended a seller of relics by calling 
her black. “The Black Virgin is Swiss, the 
Schwarzwald Mutter Gottes is brown,” was the 
indignant reply. To come back to the Simons- 
wald Valley, the best time for this walk is Sun- 
day morning, when the peasants may be seen 
taking their walks abroad in their best costumes, 
shown in our illustration, Fig.6. That of the centre 
damsel, however, depicts the marriage head-dress 
of a St. Georgen maiden, and sparkles with gaudy 
glass beads, the hat in which resembles the head- 
gear of a Welshwoman, and is of straw, while 
that on the right is studded with bright-colored 
balls of worsted. Straw- plaiting is the staple 
feminine industry of the Black Forest, and every 
peasant girl you meet is busily twisting long wisps 
of straw as she saunters by. Such are a few of 
the features of a walk in the Black Forest, and a 
score of such might be taken by any one whose 
knowledge of German extends to the numerals 
and a dozen culinary phrases. From Freiburg, 
of which the magnificent cathedral and Kauf- 
haus, or Town-hall, are shown in Figs. 1 and 3, 
a splendid walk or drive may be taken through 
the Hdhenthal—one of the highest valleys in 
Europe, as its name would imply. In summer 
a détour should certainly be made to Héchen- 
schwand, the highest village in the Forest, famed 
for its magnificent view of the Alps. The church, 
which is a revered resort of the neighboring vil- 
lagers, is a type of the usual style of ecclesias- 
tical architecture in the Forest. Hence the tour- 
ist can work his way down to the Falls of the 
Rhine at Neuhausen, Fig. 4, the view of which 
was photographed from the well-known Schwei- 
zerhof. The painted house depicted in Fig. 7, 
called Zum Ritter, is in Schaffhausen, and dates 
from an early period; while going a little fur- 
ther still up the Rhine, the curious cross shown 
in the cut beneath is situated in the Lake of Con- 
stance, midway between the picturesque island of 
Mainau and the mainland. The date on the cross, 
which is of bronze, is 1577; and there is a legend 
that once, when sacrilegious hands had removed 
it, a terrible plague raged on the island and in the 
neighborhood unti! the guardian figures had been 
restored to their places. One further remark 
about the Black Forest, and we have done. We 
have said that the Schwarzwilder are godly; 
they are also, we should think, one of the most 
cleanly peoples in Europe, while there are abso- 
lutely no beggars. The Schwarzwilder are hard- 
working peasants and farmers, and pauperism is 
an unknown evil. 
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In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpEmann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Petrie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—i have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered i injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
mann, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt ~ price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrie, Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York. [ade] 
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tourists. 
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annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. N.Y. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & C0, 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full ge itive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental 
and Immortelles, Gladielan, 
Plants, Garden 
_ lements. Beautifully illus- 














d. Over 100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL 


ain St. 200-206 Randolph St 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


Kk ==. your bird in health and song 7 using 
SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PER. 
Sold by all druggists and bird and e dealers, 25c. 
per package. ‘actory, 582 Hudson treet, N. ¥. 











HOW 0 BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Soeeat of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
P*Carivall $1 per Box, 

nrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 

“indetie Lip and Face, Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per 

Dr. Marshall’s Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and com= 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. ' 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all oth- 
er waves); made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 


Hand and ch than at any other house. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Tilustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machin 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and “Black, 


























For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siz cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 272°¢A8, 87 


THE LOVER'S DICTIONARY: 


A POETICAL TREASURY 
OF 
LOVER’S THOUGHTS, FANCIES, 
ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS. 





Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Science. 


826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8H Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


LF SPLEN D!D Se 





ry th Non ; 
Int aak forse pe cnet, sae Town os our 
bet 


persons 0 y 
oral Ca tal f Plants ' Seeds. 80 
ISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Bopintiela Ohio 


Cary’s Towel 
Rack and Cur- 
tain Holder. 

Silver-plated 
walnut trim’ ved 
with gold; new 
style and ele- 
fd ant. Sent free at 20c. each ; 6 for $1. 

ays ae bits ey an Agenia Want- 

Manufac- 
San No. 9 Walker St., New York. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 














FLOWER SEEDS AT MALE PRICE! 
THE Best 


mo themum. 
The most ut ood new plant Deak for years. Verbenas 


named, 4 Bedding Pla Catal: 
D. ©. MoGHAW, Riverside Gardens: Binghamton ¥ 





NE LEE EMIS LEI SE 
LACE CLEANSING; FEATHER DYEING; 
Kid Gloves Cleansed, 10 cts, , Dyed 06 cfs, 


PRICE-LIST FRE 
LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U. 8. A. 
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MARCH 4, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 












" JONES. 


UNEQUALLED INDUSEMENTS 
35 Departments. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 





SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


A_ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 0 O FANCY GOODS. 
= O ous 
DOMESTICS. a 
LINENS. 0 0 LACES. 
a a 
ne ONES 
O oO 
0 O 
x x 





| Kighth Avenue, corner Minetsonth St., 
New York City. } 





x 
Oo O 
o JONES 
0 
FURS. 0 me Curtiery. 
SHOES. —() OCROCKERY. 
e) o 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 mo) GL ASSWARE. 
— oO 
FURNITURE, O AO Ost ver-PLATED WARE. 


CARPET ETS, RUGS, &o. ' VHOUSEFURN'G GO GOODS. 


Personal 1 and Housekeeping Outfits F arnished. 





E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
_PS.— S. ashi holesale De ep artme nt second and third floors. 


GRAND OPENING SALE 


SUMMER SILKS. 


We offer a large special purchase of Summer 
Silks, including a full assortment of the most 
desirable and popular styles. 

As these goods will be sold at retail at prices 
much below the present cost of production, we 
earnestly request an early inspection by our 
friends and customers. 

In addition to the above, we also ask attention 
to our very complete assortment of 


Colored Gros Grain Silks, 
Satin Merveillieux Rhadames, 


&e., with Brocades and Moires to match. 
ALSO, 


A Special Bargain in Black Silks, 


Of 50 Pieces Heavy 22-inch Black Gros Grain 
Silks at 
$1.35 per Yard. 


The same Goods as sold last year at $1.75. 











N.B.—Our mail order department is thoroughly or- 
ganized. It will pay youto SHOP BY MAIL. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 | Broadway, N : Y, 


DAY 6000s 


BY MAMTII:! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest cit prices, 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Unsiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Seeds, L Ladies’ Dresses, Brags 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Good 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 
plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. _ 


‘THE | DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 














The o shment makin; 
BUSINE SS of 3 ROSES. 60L 


alone. WeCiv we evens 
} 8 al Extr $, more ny 
en: nome Pot Plants — for — 
liate bloom ‘aiivered: me paid,to any post-offi 
X lendid varieties, r oho! oice, all Piabeled, for iu 3 
2 for $2; 19 for $4; 2 26 fo Ew 35 for $5; 75 = 
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« 
Rene rot te DINGEE He Snare. oor 


$5 to $0 Rilarose Srineow & Coe Portland, Maine: 


REMOV AL. 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


UNION SQUARE, North Side. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


WILL CONTINUE THE 


Large and Attractive Sale of 


INDIA 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL. 


We invite the attention of our Customers and 
the Public to this exposition, which is the most 











extensive and imnortant purchase (FROM THE 
RECENT LONDON AUCTION SALE) ever 


ONE-HALF OF FORMER PRICES, 
opportunities hitherto unknown. 


Broadway, corner {9th St, 
NEW YORK. 


affording 


made for this Market, and presents the finest | 
collection of New and desirable Shawls at fully | 








NEEDLES. 


We beg leave to call your attention to these Nee- 
dles, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages : 

1st. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
pe TSONS. 

8d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 

HOWARD BROS, & READ, Sole Agents. 











W. & J, SLOANE, 
Artistic Carpetings. 


NOVELTIES IN 
AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
And TAPESTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Oriental Rags ‘ad Embroideries. 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Known throughout 
the World as the 
most 


PERFECT-FITTING 






















o_ MADE. 
They give com- 
plete satisfaction, 
and are warranted 
TO WEAR TWICE 
4S LONG as ordl- 
nary Corsets. They 
received the high- 
estaward atPAR'S 
EXPOSITION, 
WORLD'S FAIR in 
= NDON, CEN- 
ENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA and “AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW 
YORK. This cutis a correct representation of our RE quality. 
If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where you are accus- 
tomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE DOLLAR, 
POSTAGE FREE. The best value in the world for the money. 
Our celebrated G@ extra quality, $1.50. F crossed Bone, $2.25. 
Send for descriptive ¢ jogue of other Styles. 
Also, sole manufacturers of ** Wilsonia” Magnetic Curative! 
‘orset. A Nerve Invigorator. Cures without Medicine. 
Price, $12.00 Abdominal, $15.00. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


STEIN WAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, New York, 


H §. DRESSMAKERS, 
PROPAC BRO 817 and 819 Broadway, N. Y. 
Propach’s Indicator System of Cutting is the only one 
that gives a perfect fit; it reproduces the measurement 
of Ladies, and must give the exact pattern of Waists, 
Basques, Cloaks, Dolmans, Princes; also, Sleeves. It 
never requires alteration or refitting, so troublesome for 
Dressmakers. Can be taught by letter as well as at our 
establishment. Send for circular. Agents wanted. Im- 
ported Paris Patterns. Spring Styles ready by March Ist. 


AGENTS RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay haar 























ON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for 





“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice. 15c. 


12 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tevz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY........ 

P WARP UG HAMAR <<. ..<.00.0...0ccsacseeses 
The THREE above publications.............++ 10 00 
BOY TWO GbGte NOME ccccccccccccccs coszcce 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE} steeccvesceses 5 @ 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRAR Y, 








A PORTFOLIO OF ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR LADIES’ ART WORE. 


Embracing 20 full size patterns for painting or em- 
broidering Mantel Lambrequins, Curtains, Covers, 
Cushions, Dados, Borders, Dresses, Chair Stripes, 
Screens, Plaques, &c., with full instructions for 
treatment. Post free on receipt of price—$#2.50. An 
opportunity never before offered to obtain entirely 
new, original designs, worth $10.00 to $15.00. Speci- 
mens of Art Work for sale. Designs to order. In- 
struction by competent artists, 


School of Art Needlework and Painting, 


795 Broadway, New York. 





(828— RELIABLE — (882 
UIST’S SEED 


eumees ARE THE ae 


EST SEED 


Are entirely t the oduct of our own farms, and 
are unsur rpnsee an yin the world for purity 
and | none ility. ais. Garden Almanac, 
coutaining 192 pegee useful information, with prices, 
mailed on receipt of 3e. stam 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


1, 
GREAT MOVEMENTS, AND THOSE WHO 
ACHIEVED THEM. By Henzy J.Nicotn. With 
Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

li. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuanies Duxe 
Yonen, M.A. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

Itl. 
THE FOUR MACNICOLS. By Wititam Bracg, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “ Suurise,” &c. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IV, 
METAPHYSICS. A Study in First Principles. By 


Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Bos- 
ton University, and Author of *‘ Studies in Theism.” 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Vv. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooxr Foss West- 
cort, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
Peterborough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. American Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Putiire Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., President of 
the American Bible Revision Committee, Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


t2™ Vol. II. Containing Introduction and Appen- 

dix by the Editors. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Vi. 
HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. An 
Introduction to the History == ducational Theories, 
By Oscar Browntne, M.A., Ki s College, Cam- 
bridge, Eugland. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Vil. 
SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR. Edited, with Notes, by 
Witrtam J. Roure, A.M., formerly Head Master of 
the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
ceuts; Paper, 40 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII. — Richard I.— Richard If1.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 

As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juiiet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King John.—Henry 
IV. Part L—Henry IV. Part II. King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus.— The Comedy of Errora.— 
Cymbeline.—Antony and Cleopatra.—Measure for 
Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor.—Goldsmith’s 
Select Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, 60 cents per volume; Paper, 40 cents 
per volume. 





The Mer- 


‘lassics : 


VItt. 

AMERICA: A History. I. The United States.—IT. Do- 
minion of Canada.—III. South America, &c. By 
tonert Mackenzie, Author of “The Nineteenth 
Century.” 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

IX. 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH, 1830-1835. 
Edited by Prince Riouarv Merrernion. The Pa- 
pers Classified and Arranged by M. A. de Klinkow- 
strom. Vol. IIL Translated by Gerard W. Smith. 
12mo, Cloth, $100. Also, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vols. I. and II., 12mo0, Cloth, $1 00 each; Parts 
1.-1V. of Harper's Franklin Square Library edition, 
20 cents each. 


THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847), From 

Letters and Journals. By Sesastian Hensen. With 
Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl Klinge- 
mann and an American Collaborator. With a No- 
tice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 








XT. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
TER Cunntnonam, F.S.A. From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 


Edited by Pr- 








3?" Wholesale Price-List for 7 on application. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 











Cee TOE GF THM. 5 oc caccccscccsacccees 


Postage Free to all subseribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 





ag HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin n Square, N.Y. 


Vy "Agents Wanted. For 

RU (i PAT | ERNS ! circulars, address with 
stamp, E. S. FROST & ¢ CO., Biddeford, Maine. 
\ HAT SHALL WE ACT ?— A list of over 
one thousand Plays to select from will be sent 

free to allapplicants. Send your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 


postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO.,N } Vassau, KY. 





$66 a week in your own town ‘Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H, Hauietr & ; Co.,Portland, Maine. 


CPIUM and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1000 patients cured 
in all parts. Dr, Marsh, uincy, Mich. 
EATTY?°S Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 











Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published. 


Gibbon, 


XII. 

THE MARRIAGES OF THE BONAPARTES. By 

the Hon. D. A. Bincuam. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
XIT. 

MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Illus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, and the Science of Edu- 
cation. By N. A. Catkins. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XIV. 

THE DICKENS READER. Character Readings 
from the Stories of Charles Dickens. Selected, 
Adapted, and Arranged by Natuan Suxprarp. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 


A Heart's Problem. By Cuaries Gisnon. 


10 cents, 


God and the Man. By Ronerr Buouanan. 20 cents, 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Ripper... 20 cents. 
The Captains’ Room. 


By Watrter Besant and James 
Riox. 10 cents. 


By Mrs. F. 


The Question of Cain. 
20 cents, 


Casurt Hory. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents, 
A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. 


trations. 20 cents. 


With Two Illus- 


The Comet of a Season. By ‘Tustin Molarruy. 20 cts. 


Christowell. By R. D. Brackmonse. 20 cents. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dy ke 


20 cents, 
te Harren & Brorures will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





S2” Hanrren’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 








Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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CULTURE IN THE KITCHEN. 
Jang. “Oh, calamity! I've dropped the Milk Keramic.” 


’ i wwrrm 
FACETIA. 
A oeLruratep divine, who was remarkable in the 
first period of his ministry for a loud and boisterous 


manner of preaching, sud- 
denly changed his whole 
manner in the pulpit, and 
adopted a mild and dis- 
passionate mode of deliv- 
ery. One of his brethren 
observing it, inquired of 
him what had induced 
him to make the change. 
He answered: “ When I 
was young I thought it 
was the thunder that kill- 
ed the people; but when 
I grew wiser I discovered 
that it was the lightning. 
So I determined to thun- 
der less and lighten more 
in future.” 


-——_—_—.>——_ 

An advertisement reads, 
“ Wanted—a young man 
to be partly out-door and 
partly behind the coun- 
ter.” A wag asks, “* What 
will be the result when 
the door slams ?” 





> 

It takes a smart man to 
conceal from others what 
he doesn’t know. 


—$—$@——— 
“Excuse the liberty I 
take,” as the convict re- 
marked when he escaped 
from the State-prison. 
evencinatjamenmenn 


At a trial of a criminal 
case the prisoner entered 
a plea of “not guilty,” 
when one of the jurymen 


at once stood up. The judge informed him that he 
could not leave until this case was tried. “ Tried!” 
repeated the juror, in astonishment. “ Why, he con- 


fesses that he is not guilty.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








VOLUME XV., NO. 9." 





A boy came home from school very much ex- 
cited, and told his father that he believed all hu- 
man beings were descended from apes, which 
made the old man so mad that he replied, angrily, 
‘That may be the case with you, but it ain’t with 
me; I can tell you that, now.” 


ea es 
Two young ladies recently agreed to read 
Shakspeare together, and one said: ‘ Let us be- 
gin with Romeo and Juliet.” 
“Why,” exclaimed the other, “we can’t read 
both of them at once !” 


—_—_———— 
Baieut Lirrie Grew. “The robbers can’t steal | 


my mamma’s diamond ear-rings, ‘cause papa’s 
hidden them.” 
Visitor. ‘* Where has he hidden them ?” 
Lirtite Grew. “ Why, I heard him say he had 
put them up the spout, and he expected they 
would stay there.” 


a EO 

Atmospheric knowledge is not thoroughly dis- 
tributed to our schools. A boy being asked, 
“ What is mist ?” vaguely replied, “‘ An umbrella.” 


ee ha 
A S1en or Inpierstion.—“ Gone to dinner; be 
back in five minutes.” 


——_>———— 
If it could be possible that skimmed milk is 
best for food, cows would give it that way. 


ee 

A Scotch preacher, who found his congrega- 
tion going to sleep one Sunday before he had 
fairly begun, suddenly stopped, and exclaimed : 
‘Brethren, it’s na fair. Wait till I get alang; 


and then if I'm na worth listening to, gang to | 


sleep; but dinna gang before I get commenced. 
Gie a mon a chance.” 


a 

It is never safe to trust the discretion of the 
average small boy. A London tradesman found 
this out the other day when it was too late. He 
tells the story himeelf. “I keep a shop,” says 
he, ‘‘and sell fancy goods. A gentleman came 
in to buy something. It was early, and my little 
boy and I were alone in the house at the time. 
The gentleman gave me a sovereign, and I had to 
go up stairs to my cash-box. Before doing so I 
went into the little room next to the shop, and 
said to the boy, ‘Watch the gentleman, that he 


don’t steal anything,’ and I put him on the counter. 
As soon as I returned, he sang out, at the top of his 
voice, ‘Pa, he didn’t steal Tt: I watched him.’ 
You may imayine what a position I w 


as in.” 


The French playwright Pradon, with a well- 
founded idea that nothing arouses applause at a 
theatre so much as any demonstration that has 
the appearance of spite or malice against the 
play or the players, once bethought him that he 
would enlist the sympathy of the audience by go- 
ing in front and hissing his own play. He carried 
out this plan with such apparent vindictiveness 
that he fairly provoked the anger of a neighbor, 
who offered some severe remonstrances upon the 
impropriety of his conduct. Pradon, delighted 
with the success of his manceuvres, persevered in 
them until his expostulator, driven out of all en- 
durance, turned upon him and belabored him 
soundly, thus satisfying the dramatist that the 
popularity of his play was too secure to be affect- 
ed by spite. The author at last got out of the 
hands of his champion, and left the theatre, con- 
tused, but content. 


otreergpparsen 

The dying words of a Delaware woman were: 
“Henry, when you marry again, remember that 
it only takes a cupful of sugar to sweeten a quart 
of gooseberrics.” 





A story—quite as good for being true—is told 
of two medical students, the one a very large and 
the other a very small person, who were room- 
mates and bedfellows. On a certain warm night 
the big man, who was on the inner side, awoke 
to the consciousness that he was being crowded 
to the wall, his companion having taken a good- 
sized reservation in the middle of the bed. By 
way of punishing the encroachment with neat- 
ness and dispatch, he gently adjusted his soles, 
and ousted the little fellow so effectually as to 
land him on the carpet. The ejected one showed 
no sign of resentment until several nights later, 
when, finding his bulky comrade occupying a po- 
sition similar to the one in which he had given 
offense, he plotted a revenge. Stealthily clam- 
bering over the huge form, he braced his back 
against the wall, and planting a foot on either 
side of his friend's spine, collected all his forces 
and gave a tremendous push. © The effect was in- 
stantaneous, and, if not just what had been an- 
ticipated, was certainly in strict accordance with 
nature’s laws. The big man moved, but the bed 
moved with him, opening a wide space between 
itself and the wall, through which the little man 
immediately dropped to the floor, where he 
doubtless had a chance to recover from his as- 


| good plan had gone wrong. 
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tonishment, and reflect on the reasons why another 


**Goop Gracious! I CAME NEAR GOING OUT WITH MY 


ScarF Pin 1n cRookeD ! 
HAVE BEEN STARED AT !” 


] 


Ir I HAD, How I woutp 


An Irish servant-girl, a year over, was given maca- 


| roni by her mistress to prepare for the table. Noticing 





























PREPARATION. 


WHY LITTLE JOHNNY’S VALENTINE WAS NOT POSTED. 


MASTICATION. 


“Hannah,” said a landlady to her new servant, 
““when there's any bad news, always let the boarders 
know it before dinner. Such little things make a great 


difference in the eating in the course of a year.” 


“In what condition was the patriarch Job at the 
end of his life ?” asked a Sunday-school teacher of a 


quiet-looking-boy at the foot of the class. 
“* Dead,” calmly replied the quict-looking boy, 


TERMINATION. 


her surprise, the lady said, 
“Didn't you cook maca- 
roni at your last place ?” 
“Cook it? e used 
them things to light the 
gas with.” 
pe 


It is strange how much 
better many people can 
hear when their eyes are 
shut. Just notice at 
church how many people 
listen in that way. 

_—— 


Daniel O'Connell once 
effectually settled a con- 
ceited literary friend. ‘I 
saw a capital thing in your 
last ss, 

“Did you ?” eagerly re- 
plied the delighted au- 
thor. ‘What was it?” 

“A pound of butter,” 
remarked the imperturb- 
able Daniel. 

—_—_~———— 

“T live by my pen,” said 
the poet, wishing to im- 
press a young lady. 

“You look as if you 
lived in it,” was the reply, 

cxvevennssiijiineiniats 

A little four-year-old 
awoke the other morning, 
and turning to his grand- 
mother, said, “‘ Grandma, 
I dreamed I had a car- 
riage last night!” 


| . “Did you 2” said she; “ well, what did you do with 
con 


it? 
| “Oh,” said he, in 
| in the dream-houge,’ 


his thonghtful manner, *T left it 
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FIRST STEPS IN ASSTHETICS—REACHING OUT FOR THE BEAUTIFUL, 


‘Now jes Look DAR! AIN'T DAT KILLIN’? OLD DINAH NO SOONER SEE DAT ’AN SHE’L 
BRESS ME, IF DAT AIN’T A PUFFECT LIKENESS OB DE OLE MAN, Fo’ sHVAH!"’ 


L say, ‘Wy, 
- 











